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THE FREED BIRD.—BY MRS. HEMANS. 


_ Return, return, my bird! | 
I have dressed thy cage with flowers, 
Tis lovely as a violet bank 
In the heart of forest bowers. 


“Tam free, I am free,--I return no more! 
The weary time ofthecageiso’er! 
Through the rolling clouds I can soar on high, 
The sky is around me—the blue bright sky 


“The hills tie beneath me, spread far and clear, 
with their glowing beath-flowers aud bounding deer, 
I see the waves flash on the sunny shore— 

I am free, } am free,—I return no more) 


Alas, alas, my bird! 
Why seek’st thou to 
Wert thou not blest in thy little bower, 
When thy song breathed nought but glee? 


« Did my song of summer breathe nought but glee? 
Did the voice of the captive seem sweet to thee ? 
Oh! had’st thou known its deep meaning well, 

- It had tales of a burning heart to tell. 


“From a dream of the forest that music sprang, 

Through its notes the peal of a torrent rang; 

And its dying fall, when jt soothed thee best, 

Sighed for wild flowers and a leafy nest. , 


Was it with thee thus, my hirds _ 
Yet thine eye flashedclear and bright! 
I have seen the glance of the sudden joy 
In its quick and dewy light. 


“It flash’d with the fire of a tameless race, 

With the soul of the wild wood, my native place! 
With the spirit that panted thro’ heaven to soar— 
Woo me not back—I return no more! 


“ My home is high, amidst rocking trees, 
My kindred tiungs are the star and breeze, 
And the fount unchecked in its lonely play, 
And the odours that wander afar—away |!” 


Farewell, farewell, thou bird! 
I have called on spirits gone, - 

And it may be they joy like thee to part, 
Like thee that wert all my own. 


“If they were captives, and pined like me, 
Though love might calm them, they jcy’d to be free; 
They sprung froin the earth with a burst of power, 

To the strength of their wings, to their triumph’s hour ; 


**Call them not back when the chain is riven, 
When the way of the pinion is all thro’ heaven. 
Farewell '—With my song thro’ the clouds I soar, 
I pierce the blue skies—I.am earth’s no more!” 


SELECT TALES. 


From Black wood's Magazine. 
PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN, 
MOTHER AND SON, 
CONCLUDED. 

How he rode, or with whom, he knew not; buthe 
ound himself, about nine o’clock, alighting at the 

door of the Police office, more dead than alive. 
While Beauchamp had laid insensible on the 
ound, the fog had completely vanished; and Sir 
dward and Hillier, finding it dangerous to remain, 
as passengers from the road side could distinetly see 
the gloomy group, made off, leaving Beauchamp and 
the surgeon with the corpse of Apsley. Sir Edward 
flew to his own house, accompanied by Hillier—the 
latter hastily wrote a note to Apsley’s brother, in- 
forming him of the event; and Sir Edward despatch- 
ed his own valet confideritially to the valet of Beau- 
champ, communicating to him the dreadful situation 
of his master, and telling him to break it as he coald 
to his friends. The valet instantly set off for the field 
of death, not, however, without apprizing, by hister- 
rified movements, his fellow servants that something 
terrible had happened.. He found a few people stil! 
standing on the fatal spot, from whom he learned 
that his master had been conveyed a few minutes be- 
fore to the Street ‘Office—whither he repaired 
as fast as a hackney coach could carry him. When 
he arrived, an officer was endeavouring to rouse Mr. 
Beauchamp from his stupor, by foreing on him a 
little brandy and water, in whieh he partly sueceed- 
ed. Pale and breathless, the valet rushed through 
the crowd of officers and people about the door, and 
flung himself at his master’s feet, wringing his hands 
and erying—‘‘Oh master!—dear master!—What 
have you done! You'll kill your mother!” Even 
the myrmidons of justice seemed affected at the poor 
fellow’s anguish; but his unhappy master only stared 
at him vaeantly, without speaking. When he was 
conducted into the presence of the magistrate, he was 
obliged to be supported with a chair; for he was 
overcome, not only by the horrible dilemma to 
rought himself, but his spirits 


which he had just 
and health were completely broken down, as well 
by his recent illness as the wasting anxieties and ago- 
nies he had endured for months past. The brother 
of Apsley was present, raving like a madman; and he 
pressed the case vehemently against the prisoner.— 
Bail was offered, but refused; and Beauchamp was 
eventually committed to Newgate to take his trial at 
the next Old Bailey Sessions. Sir Edward Streigh- 


ton and Hillier surrendered in the course of the day, 
but were liberated on their own heavy recognisan- 
ces, and two sureties each ina thousand pounds, to 
appear and take their trial at the Old Bailey. 

ut whattongue ean tell, what pen describe, the 
maddening horrors—the despair—of the mother and 
the betrothed bride? Not mine, ‘Their sorrows 
shall be sacred for me. 


——*‘‘ For not to me belongs, 
To sound the mighty sorrows of thy breast, 
But rather far off stand, with head and hands 
Hung down, in fearful sympathy. Thy Ark of grief 
Let me not touch, presumptuous. 


To keep up, however, in some degree, the continui- 
ty of this melancholy narrative, [shall state, merely, 
that I, who was called in to both mother and niece a 
few minutes after the news had smitten them like 
the stroke of lightning to the earth—wondered, was 
even confounded---to find either of them survive it, 
or retain a glimpse of reason. The conduct of Ellen 
Beauchamp ennobled her, in my estimation, into 
something above humanity. She succeeded, at length, 
in overmastering her anguish and agitation, in or- 
der that she might minister to her afflicted aunt, in 
whose sorrow all consciousness or appreciation of her 
own seemed to have merged, For a whole week 
Mrs. Beauchamp hovered, so to speak, about the 
open door of death, held back, apparently, only by 
a sweet spirit of sympathy, and cons@lation---her 
niece! ‘The first words she distinctly articulated, 
after many hours spent in delirious muttering, were 
‘**I will see my son—I will see my son!”—It was 
not judged safe to trust her alone without medical as- 
sistance for at leastafortnight. Poor Pritchard, for 
several nights, slept outside her bedroom door. 

The first twenty-four of Beauchamps incarceration 
in Newgate were horrible.. He who, on such slight 
temptation, had beggared himself, and squandered 
away in infamy the fortunes of his fathers; who had 
broken the hearts of his idolizing mother—his be- 
trothed wife; who had MURDERED A MAN—-was now 
ALONE!—alone, in the sullen gloom of a prison. 

The transaction above detailed, made much noise 
in London; and disguised as it here is, in respect to 
names, dates, and places, there must be many who 
will reeollect the true facts. ‘There is ong whose 
heart these pages will wither while he is reading! 

Most of the journals, influenced by the vindictive 
misrepresentations of Apsley’s brother, gave a most 
distorted version of the affair, and, presumptueusly 
anictipating the decress of justice, threw a gloomy 
hue over the prospects of the prisoner. He would 
certainly be convicted of murder, they said, executed 
and dissected! Thejudges were, or ought to be re- 
solved to put down duelling, and never was there a 
more fitting opportunity for making a solemn exam- 
ple, &e. &c. One of the papers gave dark hints, that 
on that day of trial some extraordinary and inculpat- 
ing disclosures would be made concerning the events 
which led to the duel. 

Mrs. Beauchamp made three attempts, during the 
third week of her son’s imprisonment, to visit him, 
but, in each instance, fainted on being lifted into the 
earriage; and at length desisted, on my representing 
the danger which attended her attempts. Her niece 
also seemed more dead than alive when she accom- 
panied her aunt. Pritchard, however, the faithful, 
attached Pritchard; often went to and fro between 
Newgate and the house were Mrs. Beauchamp lodg- 
ed, two or three times a day, so that they were thus 
enabled to keep up a constant but sorrowful corres- 
pondence. Several members of the family lad hur- 
ried up to London the instant they received intelli- 
gence of the disastrous eircumstances above detailed, 
and it was well they did. Had it not been for their 
affectionate interference, the most lamentable con- 
sequences. might have been anticipated to mother, 
niece, avd son. I, also, at Mrs. Beauchamp’s press- 
ing instance, called several times on her son, and 
found him, on each visit, sinking into deeper and 
deeper despondency; yet he seemed hardly. sensible 
of the wretched reality and extent of his misery. 
Many a time when I entered his room—which was 
the most comfortable the governor conld supply him 
—I found him seated at the table, with his head buried 
in his arms; and I was sometimes obliged to shake 


him, in order that I might arouse him from his lethar- 


gy. Even-then he could seldom be drawn into con- 
versation. When he spoke of his mother apd cousin, 
it was with an apathy which affected me more than 
the most passionate lamentations. 

1 brought him one day a couple of white winter 
roses from his mother and Ellen, telling him that 
they were sent as pledges of love and hope. He 
snatched them out of my hands, kissed them, and 
buried them in his bosom saying ‘* Lie you there, 
emblems of innocence, and blanch this black heart 
if you can!” JI shall never forget “the expression, 


nor the stern and gloomy manner with which it was 


uttered. I sate silent for some minutes. 
“Doctor, Doctor,” said he, hastily, placing his 
hands on his breast, ‘“They are—I feel they are yhaw- 


ing my frozen feelings?—they are softening my hard 
heart! Oh God, merciful God, I am becoming hu- 
man again!” He looked at me with an eagerness 


-| and vivacity to which he had long been a stranger. — 


He extended to me both his hands; I clasped them 


heartily, and he barst into tears. He wept aloud and 


long. 

** The light of eternal truth breaks in upon me! 
Oh my God, hast thou then not forgotten me?” He 
fell down on his knees, and continued, ‘* Why what 
a wretch—what a monster have I been!” He start- 
ed tohis feet. ** Ah, ha! I’ve been in the lion’s den, 
and am plucked out of it!” 1 saw that his heart 
was overburdened, and his head not yet cleared. [ 
said therefore little, and let him go on by fits and 
starts. 

** Why, I’ve been all along in a dream! Henry 
Beauchamp! In Newgate! Ona charge of murder! 
—Frightful!” He shuddered. “ And my mother 
—my blessed mother!—where—how is she? Her 
heart bleeds—but—no—no—no, it is not broken!— 
and Ellen—-Ellen—-Ellen”—After several short 
choking sobs, he burst again into a torrent of tears. 
i strove to sooth him, but ‘he would not be com- 
forted.” ** Docter, say nothing to console me!— 
Don’t don’t, or I shall go mad! Let me feel all my 
guilt; let iterush 

My time being expired, I rose and bade him adieu, 
He was in a musing mood, as if he were striving, 
with painfal effort, to propose some subject to his 
thoughts—to keep some object before his mind— 
but could not. 1 promised to call again, between 
— and the day of his trial, which was but a week 
ou, 7 
The excruciating anxiety endured by those unhap- 
py ladies, Mrs. Beauchamp and her niece, as the day 
approached—when the life or death of one in whom 
both their souls where bound up, must be decided 
on—defies description. I never saw it equalled.— 
To look on the settled pallor—the hollow haggard 
features—the quivering limbs of Mrs. Beauchamp— 
was heart-breaking. She seemed like one in the 
palsy. All the soothing, as well as strengthening 
medicines, which all my experience could suggest, 
were rendered unavailing to such a *‘mind diseased,” 
to ‘* raze” such ‘*a written sorrow from the brain.” 
Ellen, too, was wasting by her ‘side to a mere sha- 
doW. She had written letter after letter to her cou- 
sin, and the only answer she received was,— 

** Cousin Ellen! How can you, how dare you write 
to such a wretch as—Henry Beauchamp!” 

These two lines almost broke the poor girl’s heart. 
What was to become of her? Had she clung to her 
cousin through guilt and through blood, and did he 
now refuse to love her, or receive her proffered sym- 

athy’ She never wrote again to him, till her aunt 
implored, nay, commanded, her to write, for the 
purpose of inducing him to see them if they called. 
He refused. He wasinflexible. Expostulation was 
useless. He turned out poor Pritchard, who had 
undertaken to plead her cause, with violence from 
hisroom. Whether he dreaded the effects of such 
an interview onthe shattered nerves, the weakened 


‘frame of his mother and cousin, or feared that his 


own fortitude would be overpowered, or debarred 
himself of their sweet but sorrowful society, by way 
of penance, I know not, but he returned an unwa- 
vering denial to every such application. 1 think the 
last mentioned was the motive which actuated him; 
for I said to him on one oceasion, ‘* Well, but, 
Beauchamp, sappose your mother should die before 
you have seen her, and received her forgiveness?” 
He replied, sternly, ** Well, I shall have deserved 
it.” Leould account for his feelings, without refer- 
ring them to sulleuness orabstinacy. His heart bled 
at every pore under the unceasing lashes of remorse! 
On another occasion, he said tome, “It would kill my 
mother to see me here. She shall never die in a pri- 
son!” 

The day previous to his trial I ealled upon him, 
pursuant to my promise. The room was full of 
counsellors and attorneys; and namerous papers were 
lying onthe table, which a clerk was beginning to 
gather up into a bag when l entered. ‘They had been 
holding their final consultation; and left their client | 
more disturbed than [ had seen him for some days. 
The eminent counsel who had been retained, spoke 
by no means encouragingly of the expected issue of 


the trial, and reiterated the determination to ‘* do} 


the very uttermost on his behalf.”” They repeated, 
also, that the prosecutor was following him up like a 
bloodhound; that he had got scent of some evidence 
against Beauchamp, in particular which would fell 
terribly against him—and make out a ease of ‘ mal 
prepense.” And, as if mattérs had not been already 
sufficiently glcomy, the attorney had learned, only 
tha#afternoon, that the case was to be tried by one 
of the judges who, it was rumoured, was resolved to 
make an example of the first duellist he could con- 
viet!” 
‘*1 shall undoubtedly be sacrificed, as my fortune 
has already,” said Beauchamp, with a little trepida- 
tion.—‘* Every thing seems against me. If I should 


be condemned to death—what is to become of my 
mother and Ellen?” 

**I feel assured of your acquittal, Mr. Beau- 
champ,” said I, not knowing exactly why, if he had 
asked me. 

‘* Tam little given to superstition, Doctor,” he re- 
plied—*“‘ and I feel a persuasion—an innate convie- 
tion—that the grand finishing stroke has yet to de- 
scend—my misery awaits its climax.” 

** Why, what can you mean, my dear sir?—No- 
thing new has been elicited.” 

Doctor,” he replied, gloomily—* tell you 
something, I feel I uveur to die!” 

‘* Why, Mr. Beauchamp?” I inquired with sur- 
prise. 

** Ought not he to die who is a¢ heart a murderer?” 
he inquired, 

** Assuredly.” 

Then Lam suchaone. I m to kill Apsley. 
I prayed to God that I might. I would have shot 
breast to breast, but | would have killed him and rid 
the earth of such a ruffian,” said Beauchamp rising, 
with much excitement, from his chair, and walking 
hurriedly toand fro. I shuddered to hear him make 
such an avewal, and continued silent. I felt my co- 
lour changed. ‘ 

** Are you shocked, Doctor?” he inquired; paus- 
ing abruptly, and looking me full in the face. ‘I 
repeat it,” clenching his fist—‘*I would have pe- 
rished eternally to gratify my revenge. So would 
you,” he continued, “ if you had suffered as I have.” 
With the last words he elevated his voice to a high 
key, and his eye glanced on me like lightning, as 
passed and repassed me. 

‘*How can we expect the mercy we will not show?’’ 
I inquired mildly. | 

“Dont mistake me, Doctor,” he resumed, with- 
out answering my last question—‘‘It isnot death I 
dread, disturbed as 1 appear, but only the mode of it. 


Death I covet, as a relief from life, which has grown 


hateful; but great Heaven, to be nung like a dog!” 

**Think of hereafter!” I exclaimed. 

‘**Pshaw! I’m past thoughts of that. Why did not 
ne me from the snares into which I have fal- 
en! 

At that moment came a letter, from Sir Edward 
Streighton. When he recognised the superscription 
he threw it down on the table, exclaiming, ‘*There ! 
This #8 the first I have heard from this accomplished 
scoundrel, since the day I killed Apsley.”? He open- 
ed it, a scow! of fury and contempt on his brow, and 
read the following flipping and unfecling letter:— 

‘*Dear Brother in the bonds of blood! 

‘“*My right, trusty and well beloved counsellor, 
and thine—Hillier, and thy unworthy E. S., intend 


duly to take our stand beside thee, at nine o’¢lock to- | 


morrow morning, in the dock of the Old Bailey, as 
per recognisances. Be not thou cast down, O my 
soul; but throw thou fear unto the dogs! There’s 
never a jury in England will convict us, even though, 
as I hear, that bloody-minded old ——is to try us! 
We’ve got a good fellow, (on reasonable terms, con- 
sidering, ) to swear he happened to be present, and 
that we put youup at 40 paces! And that he heard 
you tender an apology to Apsley! The sweet con- 
venient rogue!!! What think you of that, dear 
Beau? Yours, ever—but not on the gallows. 
“EDW. STREIGHTON.” 

“P. S. I wish Apsley, by the way, poor devil! had 
paid me a tri*ing hundred or two he owed me, be- 
fore going home. But he went in a hurry, ’tis true. 
Catch me ever putting up another man before asking 
him if he has any debts unprovided for!" 

‘There, there. Doctor!”” exclaimed Beauchamp, 
flinging the letter on the floor, and stamping on it 
---*‘ought not I go out of the world, for allowing 
such a fellow as this to lead me the dance of ruin?” 

I shook my head. 

“Oh, did you but know the secret history of the 
last six months,” he continued, bitterly, ‘the sur- 
passing folly---the black ingratitude---the villanies 
of all kinds with which it was stained, you would 
blush to sit inthe same room with me! Would it not 
beso?” 

‘Come, come, Mr. Beauchamp, you are raving!” 
T replied, giving him my hand, while the tears half 
blinded me, for he looked the picture of contrition 
and hopelessness. 

“Well, then,” he continued eyeing me steadfastly, 
“I may do what I have often thought of. You have 
a kind considerate heart, and I willtrust you. By 
way of the heaviest penance Icould think of---but, 
alas, how unavailing! I have employed the last week 
in writing my short, but wretched history. Read it 
---and curse, as you go on, my folly, my madness, 
may villany! I’ve often laid dowo my pen, and wept 
aloud, while writing it;and yet the confession has 
eased my heart. One thing, I think, I will see 
plainly—that all along I have been the victim of some 
deep diabolical conspiracy. Those two vile fellows 
who will stand beside me to-morrow in the dock, 
like evil spirits—and the monster I have killed--- 
have been the main agents throughout. I’m sure 
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something will, ere long, come to light, and show 
you Iam speaking the truth. Returnit me,” he 
continued taking a packet from his table drawer, 
sealed with black, ‘in the event of my acquittal, 
that Imay burn it; but, if I am to die, do what you 
will with it. Even ifthe world know of it, it can- 
not hurt mein the grave, and it may save some from 
Hazardand “Rouge et Noir! Horrible sounds!” * 

I received the packet in silence, promising him to 
act as he wished. 

‘‘How willmy mother—how will Ellen—get over 
to-morrow? Heaven have them in its holy keeping! 
«My own heart quails at to-morrow! I must breathe 
a polluted atmosphere; I must stand on the precise 

ot which has-been occupied by none but the vilest 
of my species; I shall have every eye in court fixed 
upon me—some with horror, others detestation—and 
some, pity—which is worse than either. 1 must 
stand between two that I can never look onas other 
than devils incarnate! My every gesture and mo- 
tion—every turn of my face will be noted down and 

ublished all over the kingdom, with severe, possi- 
ly insulting comments. Good God—how am I to 
bear itall?” 

“Have you prepared your defence, Mr. Beau- 
champ?” T toquired. He pointed languidly to seve- 
ral sheets of foolscap, full of scorings out, and said, 
with asigh, ‘I’m airaid it is labour lost. I can say 
little or nothing. 1 shall not lie even for my life!— 

Ihave yet to finish it.” 

*¢ Don’t, then, let me keep you from it! May God 
bless you, my dear sir, and send you an acquittal to- 
morrow! What shall I say to your mother—to Miss 
Beauchamp, if I see them to-night?” | 

His eyes glistened with tears—he trembled— 
shook his head, and whispered, **what can be said to 
them!” 

I shook him fervently by the hand. As I was 
quitting the door, he beckoned me back. 

** Doctor,” he whispered, in a suddering tone, 
** there is to be an execution to-morrow! Five men 
will be hanged within ten yards of me! I shall hear 
them, in the night, putting up the—-gallows!” 

The memorable morning, for such it was, even to 
me, at length dawned. ‘The whole day was rainy, 
cold, and foggy, as if the elements, even, had com- 
bined to depress hearts already prostrated. After 
swallowing a hasty breakfast, I set off for the Old 
Bailey, calling, for afew minutes, on Mrs. Beau- 
champ, as I had promised her. Poor old lady! She 
had not slept half an hour during the whole night; 

and when I entered the room she was lying in bed, 
with her hands clapsed together, and her eyes closed 
listening to one of the church prayers, which her 
niece was reading her. . I sat down in silence; and 
when the low tremulous voice of Miss Beauchamp 
had ceased, I shook her cold hand and took my seat 
by her aunt. I pushed the curtain aside that 1 might 
see her distinetly. He features looked ghastly.— 
What savage work grief had wrought there! 

‘*T don’t think I shall live through this dreadful 
day,” said she—‘‘ I feel every thing dissolving with- 
in me!—I am deadly sick every moment; my heart 
flutters as if it were in expiring agonies; and my 
limbs have little in them more than a corpse!—E1- 
len, too, my sweet love! she is as bad—and yet she 
conquers it, and attends me like an angel!” 

‘Be of -good heart, my dear madam,” said I, 
** matters are by no means desperate. This evening 
—I'll take my life for it—you will have your son in 


your arms!” 


‘¢ Ha!” quivered the old lady, clapping her hands, 
while a faint hysteric laugh broke from her colour- 


less lips. ; 


‘¢ Well, TE must leave you, for I am going to hear 
the opening of the trial; I promised your son as much 
last night.” 

‘‘How was he?” faintly inquired Miss Beauchamp, 
who was sitting beside the fire, her face buried in her 
hands, and her elbows resting on her knees. The 
anguished eyes of her aunt also asked me the ques- 
tion, though her lips spoke not. I assured them that 
he was notin worse spirits than I had seen him; and 
that I left him preparing his defence. 

**The Lord God of his fathers bless him, and de- 


liver him,” moaned Mrs. Beauchamp. As, however, 


time passed, and I wished to-look in on one or two 

tients in my way, I began to think of leaving— 

ough I scarce knew how. £ enjoined them to keep 
constantly by Mrs. Beauchamp a glass of brandy and’ 
water, with half a tea spoonful of laudanum in it, that 
she or her niece might drink it, whenever they felt a 
sudden faintness come over them. For further secu- 
rity, I had also stationed for the day, in her bed room, 
a young medical friend, who might pay her constant 
attention. Arrangements had been made, I found, 
with the attorney, to report the progress of the trial 
every hour by four regular runners. 

Shaking both the ladies affectionately by the hand, 
I set Off. After seeing the patients I spoke of, I 
hurried on to the Old Bailey. It was striking ten 
by St. — clock when I reached that gloomy 
street. The rain was pouring down in drenching 
showers. I passed by the gallows, which they were 
‘taking down, and on which five men had been exe- 
euted only two hours before. Horrid sight!—the 
whole of the street along the sessions’ house was co- 
vered with straw, thoroughly soaked with wet; and 
‘my carriage wheels rolled along it noiselessly. I felt 
my colour leaving me, and my heartsinking fast, as I 


- descended,and entered the area before the court house, 


which was occupied with many anxious groups con- 
versing together, heedless of the rain, and endeay- 
ouring to get admittance into the court. The street 
entgance was crowded; and it was such a silent— 


gloomy crowd, as I never before saw!—I found the 
trial had commenced—so I made my way instantly 
to the counsel’s benches. ‘The court was crowded 
to suffocation; and among the spectators, 1 recognised 
several of the nobility, ‘Three prisoners stood in the 
dock—all of gentlemanly appearance; and the strong 
startled light thrown on them from the mirror over 
head, gave their anxious faces a ghastly hue,— 
How vividly is that. group, even at this distance of 
time, before my eyes: Qn the right-hand side stood 
Sir Edwerd Sreighton—dressed.in military style, 
with a black stock, and his blue frock coat, with vel- 
vet collar, buttoned up close to his neck. Both his 
hands rested on his walking stick; and his head, bent 
a little aside, was attentively directed towards the 
counsel for the crown, who was stating the case to 
the jury. Hillier leaned against the left hand side 
of the dock, his arms folded over: his breast, and his 
stern features, clouded with anxiety, but evincing no 
agitation, were gathered into a frown, as he listened 
to the strong terms in which his conduct was being 
deseribed bythe counsel. Between these stood poor 
Beauchamp—with fixed and most sorrowful counte- 
nance. He was dressed in black, with a full black 
stock, in the centre of which glistened a dazzling 
speck of diamond. Both his hands leaned upon the 
doek, on which stood a glass of spring water; and his 
face was turned full towards the judge. There was 
an air of melancholy composure and resignation 
about his wasted features; and he looked dreadfully 
thin and fallen away. His appearance evidently ex- 
cited deep and respectful sympathy. How my heart 
ached to look at him, when my thoughts reverted 
for an instant to his mother and cousin! There was, 
however, one othtr object of the gloomy picture, 
which arrested my attention, and has remained with 
me ever since. Just beneath the witness-box, there 
was a savage face fixed upon the counsel, gloatin 
upon his eo violence of toneand manner. It 
was Mr. Frederick Apsley, the relentless prosecu- 
tor. I never saw such an impersonation of maligni- 
ty. On his knees lay his fists, clenched and quiver- 
ing with irrepressible fury; and the glances he occa- 
sionally cast towards the prisoners were absolutely 
fiendish. 

The counsel for the prosecution distorted and 
aggravated evéry occurrence on the fatal night of 
the quarrel, Hillier and Streighton, as he went on 
exchanged confounded looks, and muttered between 
their teeth,—but Beauchamp seemed unmoved; even 
when the counsel seriously asserted he should be ina 
condition to prove that Beauchamp came to the house 
of the deceased with the avowed intention of provok- 
ing him into a duel, that he had been attempting 
fowl play throughout the evening; and that the cause 
of inveteracy against the deceased, was the deceased 
having won considerably. 

“Did this quarrel originate then, in a gaming 
house?” inquired the judge sternly. 
‘© Why—yes, my lord—it did, undoubtedly.” 
** Pray are the parties professed gamblers?” 
The counsel hesitated. ‘*I1do not exactly know 
ma your lordship means by professed gamblers, 
my lord.”? 
Xe Oh!” exclaimed the judge significantly, ‘go on 
—go on, sir.”? 1 felt shocked at the virulence mani- 
fested by the counsel; and I could not help suspecting 
him of uttering the grossest falsehoods, when I saw 
all three of the prisoners involuntarily tarn towards 
one another, and Jiftup their hands with amazement. 
As his address seemed likely to continue much lon- 
ger, profound as was the interest I felt in the proceed- 
ings, | wascOmpelled toleave. I stood up for that 
purpose, and to take a last look at Beauchamp—when 
his eye suddenly fell uponme. He started—his lips 
moved—he looked at me anxiously—gave me a hur- 
ried bow, and resumed the attentive attitude in which 
he had been standing. 
I hurried away to see my patients, several of whom 
were jn most critical circumstances. Having gone 
through most on my list, and being in the neighbour. 
hood, [ stepped in to see how Mrs. Beauchamp was 
going on. When I entered her bed room, after 
tapping gently at the door, I heard a hurried feeble 
voice exclaim, ‘* There! there! who is that?”—It 
was Mrs. Beauchamp, whoendeavoured, but in vain. 
to raise herself up in bed, while her eyes stared at 
me with an expression of wild alarm, which abated 
a little on seeing who I was. She had mistaken me, 
I found, for the hourly messenger. I sat down beside 
her. Several of her female relatives were in the 
room—a pallid group—having arrived soon after I 
had left. 
“ Well, my dear madam, and how are you now?” 
I inquired, taking the aged sufferer’s hand in 
mine. 
** I may be better, Doctor—but cannot be worse.— 
Nature tells me the hour is come!” 
‘lf am happy to see you so well—so affectionately 
attended in these trying circumstances” said I, look- 
ing aroundthe room. She made me no reply—but 
moaned—‘‘ Oh! Henry, Henry, Henry !—I would to 
God you had never been born!—Why are you thus 
breaking the heart that always loved you so fondly!” 
She shook her head, and the tears trembled through 
herclose eyelids. Miss Beauchamp, dressed in black 
sat at the foot of the bed, speechless, her head lean- 
ing against the bed post, and her pale face directed 
towards her aunt. 
‘*How,are you, my dear Miss Beadchamp?” in- 
“yark I, She made me no answer, but continued 
ooking at her aunt. . 
**My sweet love!” said her mother, drawing her 
chair to her, and proffering her a little wine and wa- 


ter, “Doctor ————_ is speaking to you.u—He asks 


you how youare!” Miss Beauchamp looked at me, 
and — her white hand apon her heart, without 
speaking. Her mother, looked at me significantly, 
as if she begged I would not ask her niece any 
more questions, for it was evident she could not bear 
them. I saw several slips of paper lying ona vacant 
chair beside the bed. ‘hey were the hourly billets 
from the Old Bailey. One of them’ was,—* 12 
o’clock, O. Bs Not vite so discouraging. Our 
counsel can’t make much impression in examination. 
Judge seems rather turning against prisoner.”’ 

o'clock, U. B. Nothing particular since last 
note. Prisoner very calm and firm,” 

**2 o'clock, O. B. Still going on as in last.” 

**3 o'clock, O. B. Mr. Beauchamp just read his 
defence. Made favourable impression on the court. 
Many in tears. —Acknowledged himself ruined by 
play. General impression, prisoner victim of con- 

Such were the hourly annuneiations of the progress 

of the trial, forwarded by the attorneys, in whose 
handwriting each of them was. ‘The palsying sus- 
pense in which the intervals between the receipt of 
each was passed, and the trepidation with which 
they were opened and read, no one daring scarce to 
touch them but Mr. » the medical attendant, 
eannot be described. Mr. M , informed me 
that Mrs. Beauchamp had been wandering delirious- 
ly, more or less, all day, and that the slightest noise 
in the street, like hurrying footsteps, spread dismay 
through the room, and nearly drove the two princi- 
pal sufferers frantic. Miss Beauchamp, | found, had 
been twice in terrible hysterics, but, with marvel- 
lous self possession, calmly left the room when she 
felt them coming on, and retired to the farthest part 
of the house. While Mr. M and I were con- 
versing in alow whisper near the fire place, a heavy, 
but muffled knock at the street door, announced the 
arrival of another express from the Gid Bailey. Mrs. 
Beauchamp trembled violently, and the very bed 
quivered under her, as she saw the billet delivered 
into my hands. I opened it, and read aloud. 

“4 o’clock® O. B. Judge summing up. Sorry 
to say, a little unfavourable to prisoner. Don’t 
think, however, prisoner will be capitally convicted.” 
Within this slip was another, which was from Beau- 
champ himself, and addressed,— 

** Sweet loves! Courage! The crisis approaches. 
I am not in despair. God is merciful! May he 
ee you for ever and ever, my mother, my Ellen! 

The gloomy tenor of the last billet—for we could 
not conceal them from either, as they insisted on 
seeing them after we had read them—excited Mrs. 
and Miss Beauchamp almost to frenzy. It was heart- 
rending to see them both shaking in every muscle, 
and uttering the most piteous moans. I resolved not 
to quit them till the event was known one way or 
another, and dismissed Mr. M , begging him 
to return home with the carriage, and inform my 
wife that I should not dine athome. I then begged 
that some refreshment might be brought in, ostensi- 
bly for my dinner, but really to give me an opportu- 
nity of forcing a little nourishment on my patients. 
My meal, however, was scanty and solitary; for I 
could scarcely eat myself, and could not induce any 
one else to touch food. 

‘This must bea day of fasting!” sighed Mrs. 
Beauchamp; and I desisted from the attempt. 

Mrs. Beauchamp,” inquired her sister-in-law, 
‘‘would you like to hear a chapter in the bible read 
to you!” 

‘¢ Y—ye—yes!” she replied eagerly. Let it be 
the parable of the prodigal son; and perhaps Doctor 
—— will read it to us!” 

What an affecting selection!—Thinking it might 
serve to occupy their minds for a short time, I com- 
menced reading it, but not very steadily or firmly.— 
The relieving tears gushed forth freely from Mrs. 
Beauchamp, and every one in the room, as I went 
on with that most touching, beautiful and appropriate 
parable. When I had concluded, and amidst a 

ause of silent expectation, another billet was 

o'clock, O. B. Judge still summing up with 
great pains, Symptoms of leaning towards the pri- 
soner.” 

Another agitating hour elapsed—how, I searcely 
know: and a breathless messenger brought a sixth 
billet. 

**6 o’clock, O. B. Jury retired to consider ver- 
diet—been absent half an hour. Rumoured in court 
that two hold out against the rest—not known on 
which side.” 

After the reading of this torturing note, which Mrs. 
Beauchamp did not ask to see, she lifted up her shak- 
ing hands to Heaven, and seemed lost in an agony 
of prayer. After a few minutes spent in this way, 
she gasped almostinaudibly—‘*Oh! Doctor read once 
more the parable you have read, beginning at the 
twentieth verse.” I took the bible in my hands, and 
tremorously read.— 

“ And he #rose and came to his father. But when 
he was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and 
had compassion,”—(a short bitter hysteric laugh 
broke from Mrs. Beauchamp, )—‘‘and ran and fell on 
his neck, and kissed him, aE 

* * * “And bring hither, the fatted calf, and kill 
it; and let us eat and be merry: : ‘ 

‘* For this my son was dead; and is alive again; he 
was lost; and is found; and they began” 

The death like silence in which my trembling 
voice was listened to, was broken by the sound of a 
slight bustle in the street beneath and the noise of 
some approaching vehicle. We scarce breathed, | 


The ,sound increased. Miss Beauchamp slowly 
dropped on her knees beside the bed, and buried her 
ashy face in the clothes. ‘The noise outside increas- 
ed; voices were heard; and at length a short faint 
‘shuzza!”? was audible. 

“There!—I told you'so! Heis free!—My,son is 
acquitrep!” exclaimed Mrs. Beauchamp, sitting in 
an instant upright in bed, stretching her arms upon 
it, and clapping her hands in ecstacy. Her features 
were lit up with a glorious smile. She pushed back 
her dishevelled gray hair, and sate straining her eyes 
and ears, and stretching forward her hands as if to en- 
join silence, 

Tn was heard the sound of footsteps rapidly as- 
cending the stairs; the door was knocked at; and be- 
fore I could reach it for the parpose of preventing any 
sudden surprise, in rushed the old steward, frantic 
with joy, waving his hat over his head. 

*‘Not Guitry!—Not Guirrr!—Not Gurctr, my 
lady!” he gasped, all ina breath, in defiance of my 
cautioning movements, **He’s coming! He’s com- 
ing! He’s coming, my lady!” Miss Beauchamp 
sunk in an instant on the floor, with a faint scream, 
and was carried out of the room in a swoon. 

Mrs. Beauchamp again clapped her hands, Her 
son rushed into the room, flung himself at her feet, 
and threw hisarmsaround her. For several moments 
he locked her in his embraces, kissing her with con- 
vulsive fondness, ‘*My mother! my own mother!— 
Your son!” he gasped, but she heard him not. She 
had expired in bis arms. 

To proceed on with my narrative, after recountin 
such a laraentable catastrophe, is like conducting a 
spectator to the death strewn plain, after the day of 
battle. All, in the once happy family of Beauchamp, 
was thenceforth sorrow, sickness, broken heartedness 
and death. As for the unhappy Beauchamp, he was 
released from the horrors of a pyison only to “turn bis 
pale face to the wall,” on a lingering, languishing, 
bed of sickness, which he could not quit, and to follow 
the poor remains of bis mother to their final resting- 
place in shire. He was not only confined to his 
bed, but wholly unconscious of the time of the burial, 
for a fierce nervous fever, kept him ina state of cone 
tinual delirium. Another physician and myself were 
in constant attendance on him. Poor Miss Beaucham 
also was ill; and, if possible, in a worse plight than 
her cousin. ‘Che reader cannot be surprised that such 
long and intense sufferings should have shattered her 
vital energies, should have sown the seeds of consump- 
tion in her constitution. Her pale, emaciated, sha- 
dowy figure is now before me!--After continuing un- 
der my care for several weeks, her mother carried her 
home to shire, in a most precarious state, hoping 
the usual beneficial results expected from a return to 
native air, Poor girl! She gave me a litle pearl ring 
us a keepsake, the day she went; and intrasted to me 
a rich diamond ring, to give it to her cousin Henry: 
“it is too large now for my fingers,” said she, witha 
sigh, as she dropped it into my hand, from her wasted 
finger?—**Tell him,” said she, ‘‘as soon gs you con- 
sider it safe, that my love is his—my whole heart! — 
And though we may never meet on this side of the 
grave, lethim wear it to think of me, and hope for 
happiness hereafter!” ‘These were among the last 
words that sweet young woman ever spoke to me, 

* * * 

As the reader possibly may think he has been lon 
enough detained among these sorrowful scenes, 
shall draw them now tua close, aud omit much of 
whail had set down for publication. my 

Mr. Beauchamp did not once rise from his bed 
during two months,the greater part of which time was 
passed in a state of stupor. At other periods he was 
delirious, and raved dreadfully about scenes with 
which the manuscript he committed to me in prison, 
had made me long and painfully familiar. He load- 
ed himself with the heaviest curses for the misery he 
occasioned to his mother and Ellen, He had taken it 
into his head that the latter was also dead, and that 
he had attended her funeral. He was not convinced 
to the contrary, tll I judged it safe to allow him to 
open a letter she addressed to him, under cover to 
me. She told him she thought she was ‘* getting 
strong ayain;” and that if he would still accept her 
heart and hand, in the event of his recovery, they 
were his unchangeably, Nothing contributed so 
mueb to Beauchamp’s recovery as this letter. With 
what fond transports did he receive the ring Ellen. 
had intrusted to my keeping, 

His old steward, Pritchard, after accompanying his 
venerated lady’s remains. into the country, returned 
immediately to towo, and scarce ever left his master’s 
bedside. His officious affection rendered the office of 
the valet a epmparative sinecure. Many were the 
piques and heart burnings between these two zealous 
and emulous servants of an unfortunate master,on ac- 
count of one usurping the other’s duty! 

One of the earliest services that old Pritchard ren- 
dered his master, as I warranted him in so doing, was 
to point out who had been the ‘‘serpentin his path” 
—the origin—the deliberate, disbolical, designer of 
his ruin—in the person of his tutor! The shock of 
this discovery rendered Beauchamp speechless for the 
remainder of the day. Strange and wise are the ways 
of Providence! How does the reader imagine the 
disgraceful disclosures were brought about? Sir Ed- 
ward Streighton, who had got into his hands the title 
deeds of one of the estates, out of which he and his 
scoundrel companions had swindled Beauchamp, had 
been hardy enough—quum Deus vult perdere, prius 
demeneat—to venture into a court of law, to prose- 
cute his claim! In spite of threatened disclosures he 
pressed on to trial, when such a series of flagrant ini- 
quities was developed, unexpectedly to all parties, as 


| 

| 
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‘compelled Sir Edward, who wasin court incognito, 
to slip away, and’ without even venturing home, em- 
‘barked for»the continent, and from thence to that 


common-sewer of England—America.* His papers, 


’ ‘were all seized under a judge’s order, by Mr. Beau- 
champ’sagents; and among them was found the letter 
~- addressed to him by Eccles; tooly commending his 
unsuspicious pupil to destruction. 
Under Bearchamp’s order, his steward made a 
‘copy of the letter, and enclosed it with the following 
lines, to the tutor, who had since contrived to gain a 
Vicarage! 
mg the Rey. Peter Eccles, Vicar of ———, 
** A letter of which the following isa copy, has 
~ been discovered, in your hand writing, among the 
papers of Sir Edward Streighton, and the same post 
which brings you this, encloses your own original 
letter, to Sir Edward, with all necessary explanations, 
to the bishop of your diocese. 
**The monstrous perfidy it discloses will be forth- 
with made as public as the journals of the day can 
 Mnake it. THOMAS PRITCHARD. 
Agent to Mr. Beauchamp.” 

‘What results attended the application to the bishop, 
and whether or not the concluding threat was car- 
ried into effect, J have reasons concealing. — 
There are those who do not need information on those 

ints. 

The first time that I saw Mr. Beauchamp down 
stairs, after his long, — and dangerous illness, 
was in the evening of the July following. He was 
sitting in his easy chair, which was drawn close to a 
bow window, commanding an uninterrupted view of 
the setting sun. It was piteous to see how loosely 
his black clothes hung about him. If you touched 
any of his limbs, they felt like those of a skeleton, 
clothed with the vestments of the living. His long 
thin fingers seemed attenuated and blanched into more 
than feminine delicacy of size and hue. . His face was 
~ shrunk and sallow, and his forehead bore the searings 
of a ‘* scorching wo.”—His hair, naturally black as 
jet, was now of a sad iron gray colour: and his eyes 
were sunk, but full of vivid, though melancholy 
expression. Theair of noble frankness, spirit, and 
cheerfulness which had hitherto graced his counte- 
nance, was fled for ever. 

“I hope, Doctor, you’ll excuse Mr. Pritchard con- 
tinuing in the room with us. He’s in the midst of 
important business,” he continued, seeing the old man 
preparing to leave the room; “ he is my friend now, 
as well as steward; and the oldest, I may say, only 
friend I have left!” I entreated him not to men- 
tion the subject, and the faithful old steward bowed, 
and resumed his seat. 

‘‘Well,”’ said Mr. Beauchamp, after answering the 
usual inquiries respecting his health, “I am not, after 
all, absolutely ruined in point of fortune. Pritchard 
has just been telling me that I have more than four 
hundred a year left!” 

“Sir, sir, you may as well call ita good £500 a 

,” said Pritchard, eagerly taking off his specta- 
eles. ‘I am but £20 a year short of the mark, and 
Vl manage that, by hook, or by crook, and you—see 
if I don’t!” Beauchamp smiled faintly. “ You see, 
Doctor, Pritchard is determined to put the best face 
upon matters.” | 

‘*Well, Mr. Beauchamp,” [ replied, ‘‘taking it even 
at the lower sum mentioned, I am sincerely rejoiced 
to find you. so comfortably provided for.” While I 
was speaking, the tears rose in his eyes—trembled 
there for a few moments—and then, spite of all his 
attempts to prevent them overflowed. 

**-What distresses you?” I inquired, taking his 
slender finger in mine. When he had a little recover- 
ed himself, he replied, with emotion; ‘am I not 
comparatively a beggar? Does it suit to hear that 
’ Henry Beauchamp is a beggar!—I have nothing now 
left but misery—hopeless misery ! shall I go, 
what shall to find peace’, Wherever I go, I shall 
carry a broken heart, and a consciousness that I de- 
served it!—I—I—the murderer of two” —— 

“ T'wo, Mr. Beauchamp! What can you mean! 
—The voice of justice has solemnly acquitted you of 
murdering the miserable Apsley—and who the other 

**My mother! my poor, fond, doating mother!—I 
have killed Aer, as certainly as I slew the guilty 
wretch that ruined me! My ingratitude pierced her 
heart, as my bullet his head’ ‘That itis which dis- 
tracts—which maddens me! The rest I might have 
borne—even the anguish have occasioned my sweet 
forgiving Ellen, and the profligate destruction of the 
fortunes of my house!” I saw he was in one of the 
’ frequent fits of despondency to which he was latter- 
“dy subject, and thought it best not to interrupt the 
strain of his bitter restrospections. [therefore listen- 
ed to his self- accusations in silence. 

“Surely you have ground for comfort and eonsola- 
tion in the unalterable, the increasing attachment of 

your cousin?” said I, after a melancholy pause. 
‘‘Ah, my God! is that which drives the nail 
deeper! Icannot, cannot bear it! How shalll dare 
to wed her? ‘To bring her to an impoverished house 
_—the house of a ruined gamester—when she has a 


* His companion in villany, who.in this narrative 
is called Hiller, brazoned on the affair with unequal- 


_ Jed effrontery, and continued in England, till with-. 


in the last very few years; when, ran 
-_ he tumbled into the grave, and so cheated justice. 
The hoary villain might be seen nightly at —— 
street, with huge green glasses,—now up to his knees 
in cards—and then endeavouring with palsied hand, 
to shake the dice with which he 


with roguery 


‘right to rule in the halls of my father? To holdout 
to her the He ceased abrupt- 
ly—trembled, clasped his hands together, and seem- 
ed lost in a painful reverie, hs 
*“God has, after all, intermingled some sweets in 
the cup of sorrows you have drained; why east them 
scornfully away, and dwell on the taste of the bitter?” 
‘*Because my head is disordered, my appetites are 
corrupted. I cannot now taste happiness. I know 
it not; the relish is gone for ever! 


* 


‘*In what part of the country do you purpose resi- 
ding?” I inquired. 

**T can never be received in English society again; 
and I will not remain here in a perpetual pillory—to 
be pointed at! I shall quit England for ever” —— 

** You shan’t though!”—exclaimed the steward, 
bursting into tears, and rising from his chair, no lon- 


continued, walking hurriedly to and fro, snapping his 
fingers. ‘You shan’t—no, you shan’t, Master Beau- 
champ—though I say it that shouldn’t! You shall 
trample on my old bones first.” 

“Come, come, kind old man! Give me your 
hand!” exclaimed Mr. Beauchamp, affected by this 
lively show of feeling, on the part of his old tried 
servant. ‘* Come, I won’t go then—I won’t!” 

** Ah!—point at you—point at you, did you say, sir! 
Pil be —— if I won’t do for any one that points at 
you, what you did for that rogue Aps——” 

‘** Hush, Pritchard!” said his master, rising from 
his chair and looking shuddering at him. 

The sun was fast withdrawing, and a pertion of his 
huge blood red disk was already Uipped beneath 
the horizon. _Is there a more touching or awful ob- 
ject in nature?—We who were gazing at it, felt that 
there was not. All before us was calmness and re- 
pose. Beauchamp’s kindling eye assured me that 
his soul sympathized with the scene. 

** Doctor--Doctor” he exclaimed suddenly,— 
“What has come to me? Is there a devil mocking 
me? Or is it an angel whispering that I shall yet be 
happy? May I listen—may listen to it?””—He pau- 
sed. Hisexcitementinereaseg. ‘‘O yes, yes! I feel 
intimately--I_ know Lam reserved for happier days! 
God smileth on me, and my soul is once more warm- 


over hisfeatures. I never before saw the gulf between 
despair and hoped passed with such lightning speed! 
Was it returning delirium only? 

‘*How can he enjoy happiness who has never tasted 
misery?” he continued uninterrupted by me. ‘*And 
may he not most relish peace, who has been longest 
tossed in trouble!--Why—why have I been despon- 
ding?—Sweet, precious Ellen! I will write to you! 
We shall soon meet: we shall even be happy together! 
Pritchard,” he exclaimed, turning abruptly to the lis- 
tening steward—** What say you—Will you be my 


try, once again?” 
** Aye, Master Beauchamp, ”—replied Pritchard, 
like a child, —* as long as these old eyes, and 


be any thing you’d like to make me!” 

There’s a bargain, then, between you and me?— 
You see, Doctor, Ellen will not cast me off; and old 
Pritchard will cling to me, why should I throw away 
happiness?” | 

**Certainly—certainly! There is much happiness 
before you” —— 

‘* The thought is transporting, that I shall soon 
leave the scenes of guilt and dissipation for ever, and 
breathe the fresh and balmy atmosphere of virtue 
once again! How I longforthe time! Mother, will 
you watch over your prodigal son?” How little he 
thought of the affecting recollections he had called 
forth in my mind, by mentioning—the prodigal son! 

I left him about nine o’clock, recommending him 
to retire to rest, and not'expose himself to the coel of 
the evening. I felt excited, myself, by the tone of 
our conversation, which, I suspected however, had on 
his part, verged far into occasional flightiness, I had 
not such sanguine hopes for him, as he entertained 
forhimself. I suspected that his constitution, how- 
ever it might rally for atime, from its present pros- 
tration—had received a shock, before which it mus¢ 
ere while fall! 

About five o’clock the next morning, I and all my 
family were alarmed by one of the most violent and 
continued ringings and thanderings at the door I ever 
heard. ‘On looking out of my bedroom window, I 
saw Mr. Beauchamp’s valet below, wringing his 
hands, and stamping about the steps like one distract- 


ed. 

Full of fearful apprehension I dressed myself in an 
instant and came down stairs. 

“In the name of God, what is the matter?” I inqui- 
red, seeing him pale as ashes. 


out no more. We both ranat a speed to 

Beauchamp’s lodgings. Even at that early hour 
there was an agitated group before the door. I rush- 
ed up stairs, and soon learnt all. About a quarter of 
an hour before, the family were disturbed by hear- 
ing Mr. Beauchamp’s Newfoundland dog, which al- 
waysslept at his master’s bedroom door howling whi- 
ning, and scratching against it. The valet, and some 
one else came to see what was the matter. They 
found the dog trembling violently, his eyes fixed on 
the floor; and on looking down they saw blood flow- 
ing from under the deor:—The valet threw himself, 
half frantic against the door, and burst it epen, he 
rushed in and saw all! Poor Beauchamp, with a 


ruined so many. | 


razor in his right was lying on the floor’ 
right hand, ‘was lying | 


my master!—come—come”—he could 
i r.4 


gerable to control himself—‘* You shan’t go”—he | 


ed and enlightened!” An air of joy diffused itself | 


major domo,—eh?—W ill you be with us in the coun- 


haiis, and head, ean serve you, they are yours! 


| even to the bright rays of the sua. The whole,adja- 


= 


I never now hear of a young man—especially of 
fortune,—frequenting the GAMING TABLE, but 
I think with a tear of Heury Beauchamp. 


‘THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO G****—NEW YORK. 
And beats there then another heart, 
As lonely as mine own; 
Which fain would-turn from worldly art, | 
To love’s fond trusting tone. 


Though but a few brief years I’ve played 
My part upon life’s stage, . 
I feel—even now—within my heart, 
weariness of age. 


I was a wild and wayward child; 
And in those days I dreamed, 
That life was one unclouded day, 

And man was what he seemed. 


Theré was not then a living thing, 
- But shared my trusting love; 
I loved each flower upon the earth, » 
Each star in heaven above. 


Oh! need I say how soon this dream 
Was beénished from my mind? 

How soon I learned the heartlessness— 
The folly of mankind! 


_ How soon I learned to mask my brow 
With smiles, as false as fair; 
To smother in the laugh of mirth, 
The weary sigh of care, | 


I’ve learned too faithfully the art, 
To seem what others seem; 

Yet, in my musing hours, will come 
Remembrance of this dream. 

And then—but no—I still will do 
As I have ever done: 

Cast off these fond delusive hopes, 
And breathe my soul to none. 


Thou canst not find, in all the earth, 
A heart to beat with thine? 

Oh! couldst thou know the thinking pang 
This sentence brought to mine! 


Enough—cold custom bids me pause; 
Why wrestle with my fate? 

But think no more that zhow alone, 
On earth, art desolate. 


Mass. BLANCHE. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
SONG OF THE SAILOR BOY, 
Oh! I have thought of thee, 
In the calm and in the storm; 
The still or ruffled sea, 
Both image well thy form, 


My mind, or sad or gay, 
Whether wanton or malign, 
. Doth thy lineaments portray, 
Ever holy and.divine. 


My lips have been profane— 
When thy spirit came to me, 

I’ve turned from all that’s vain, 
To holiest reverie. 


And thy form still was near, 

And thy smilé was still the same, 
And thy voice to my ear, 

Ever kindly breathed my name, 


Whate’er my mood, blest shade! 
Thou art the same to me— 
Thou dost my soul pervade, 
Thou art my destiny! 
New York. G. 


LETTERS FROM MEXICO.—No. III. 

EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR, DATED 
Mexico, September ——, 1831. 
I have arrived safely at Mexico. For the last two 
weeks, however, 1 have been located at a gentleman’s 
country seat, siguate between Puebla and Mexico, 
enjoying the beauties of the scenery, and the hospi- 
tality of Mr. W. His habitation is at the foot of a 
lofty mountain, whose summit is in perpetual snow, 
though its sides and base are luxuriantly covered 


with forests, extensive, magnificent, and impervious, 


cent country is cultivated with wheat, maize, and an 
extraordinary plant called **‘ Magayi,” peeuliar to 


‘| to yield about two quarts per day—when, at the ex- 


stupifying beverage. When the plant has grown to 
maturity, an incision is made in its core, and a sweet 
milky substance runs out, which remains in the ca- 
vity of the body of the plant, until drawn thence by 
the hand of man. Every morning and evening the 
first incision is rasped, in order that it may produce 
more copiously. For thirty days the plant continues 


piration of this time, nature, ever prolific, causes the 
mother plant to renew itself, by yielding a young one 
from its womb, and then the older pays the debt of 
nature, and dies. You will form some idea of the 
magnitude of the consumption of this beverage, prin- 
cipally by the Indians, when I assure you that on this 
gentleman’s estate above one thousand of these plants 
are cultivated, and each of them producing daily the 
aforesaid quantity. This beverage is called “Pulkie,” 
and when taken immediately from the plant is not 
wholesome; it is allowed to remain two days in large 
vessels to ferment, when it is sold to the Indians, who 
are passionately fond of it, and who, by drinking to 
excess, frequently become intoxicated. Two quarts 
of it are sold for a ‘* quintilla,” a copper coin, of the 
size and thickness of a cent piece, but in this country 
of the value of three cents. To define the taste to 
you is impossible; it is neither beer, lemonade, milk, 
water, nor honey, but partaking somewhat the quali- 
ties of the whole—an alloy of sweet and sour. 


A slight sketch of the family with whom I passed 
two weeks at the country seat just mentioned, will 
not be amiss, perhaps. It will afford you some idea 
of the manners, customs and habits of living of a 
family of respectability here. In the first place then, 
make your devoirs to the lady of the house—Madame 
C——, who in rubicundity of appearance might very 
happily claim relationship to thé celebrated Daniel 
Lambert, of gross memory. She isa virago in tem- 
per. Ihave had the delectable pleasure of seeing 
this “soft and amiable woman” flog her servants, — 
broom in hand, driving them before her as chaff be- 
fore the wind, But enough of this, or the portrait 
will become disgusting. The husband is, on the 
contrary, a gentleman in every sense of the term— 
highly esteemed by his friends and family, and most 
influential as a citizen. There are four daughters, 
neither of them handsome, all having very dark coun- 
tenances, irregular features and decayed teeth. Each 
of these damsels smoke above twenty segars per day. 
A lady’s segar is a paper tube, about two inches long, 
filled with fine tobacco, and 30 of them are sold fora 
New York sixpence. The women are all amia- 
ble, and rather intelligent. Rich diamond rings en- 
circle each of their fingers, even tothe thumb. Such 
isthe fashion of the sex. In doors, their dress isvery 


‘| similar to those of the ladies of England; but when 


they appear in the streets, it is invariably in a black 
dress of rich silk,—this distinguishes the respectable 
from the ordinary female. No female ever appears 
in a bonnet. A shawl, or black silk veil trimmed 
with lace, is thrown over the crown of the head, and 
hangs down the back and shoulders, merely leaving 
part of the face exposed. The oldest daughter in 
this family has a piano of Stodart’s best make, on 
which she plays delightfully, and accompanies the 
instrament with a very agreeable voice. The second 
plays on the guitar, and indeed all the family are mu- 
sical, which renders the evening very agreeable. The 
eldest son, a young man, 25 years of age, is usually 
in the country attending to his father’s estate; he isa 
fine, generous and brave youth; buta month previous 
to my coming to the house, he was riding towards one 
of the estates on horseback; he was attacked by three 
robbers, and succeeded in killing one and escaping 
from the others. Attacks of this description are com- 
mon here, such is the unsettled state of the country. 

I proceed to finish my notice of this family, by 
giving you some account of their mode of living, 


‘|-whieh, as far as 1 have observed, is general through- 


out the country, modified.of course according to the 
condition of life of a more exalted or more hum- 
ble family. Immediately after each individual rises, 
which is between 7 and 8 in the morning, a cup’ of 
chocolate, sweetbread and a glass of water, are-hand- 
ed to them by the servants; between this and the se- 
cond breakfast, which takes place at 10 o’clock, about 
half a dozen segarsare consumed by each person, gen- 
tlemen and /adies. This second breakfast ismore sub- 
stantial than the preceding one, and consists of fried 
eggs, hashed meat and frigile, which it a dish some- 


this country, which produces a very pleasant, though | 


what similar to the Freach “ haricot beans.” This, 
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“as well as every other meal, is concluded by taking 
_ sweeimeats, of which there are an infinite variety 
made in this country, and to perfection. Dinner 
succeeds the second breakfast, at two o’clock in the 
day. This meal is comprised of 10 or 15 dishes, but 
made so villanously hot with chili and pepper, that 
it is impossible for one unused to the dose to par- 
take of it. I have never yet partaken of delicious 
roast meat, nor yet seen such a dish; our daily food 
is hashed ropes, which the silly people imagine to be 
meat, and eat of it as such. Fruits, sweetmeats, 
&e. follow. At 6 or 7 o’clock in the evening, cho- 
eolete, sweetbread and a glass of water is partaken 
by all; the gentlemen then retire to smoking and 
card playing, from which they seldom rise till 11 or 
12 o’elock at night, while the ladies resort to music, 
_ singing, and sometimes dancing; after this comes 
another supper, and then to bed. In my next you 


shall have some account of the city of Mexico, 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Decemser 17, 1831. 


GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 

The Message of Governor Wolf was received in 
this city on the Thursday evening of last week. It is 
but seldom that the annual message of the State 
Executive excites any of that deep interest so mani- 
fest on the reception of the message of the Chief 
Magistrate of the Union: not because the people are 
indifferent to their local affairs, but rather from a 
conviction that the policy of Pennsylvania has been 
marked out and confirmed by their representatives 
for successive years—and a steady adherence to 
which, is indispensable to the welfare of the state. 
Of the constitutional duties devolving on the Gover- 
mor, one of the most important is that which enjoins 
on him to presert to the legislature, at the opening 
of the session, a clear view of the actual condition of 
the commonwealth—the effects of the laws in opera- 
tion, and whether they are adequate to the purposes 
for which they were instituted—at the same time, re- 
commending such alterations as experience may 
prove essential. To point out suitable objects for 
taxation is the great difficulty to surmount; and to 
fail in a proper apportionment, in this intricate task, 
strongly indicates a want of capacity on the part of 
that officer. 

The message of Governor Woolf commences with 
the usual congratulatory greetings to the Assembly. 


_ He thinks that, at no period in the history of Penn- 


sylvania, have we had more. evident cause for patri- 
otic exultation, than the present condition of the state 
is calculated to inspire; and dwells, at considerable 
length, on the development of the internal resources 
of the state, as the fruitful evidences of the wisdom 
of our policy. 

He adverts to the extraordinary moral improve- 


- ment, exemplified by the gradual decrease of crime; 


and particularizes intemperance as the incipient 
genitrix which swells the criminal calendar of our 
courts. He believes the entire prohibition of the use 
of ardent spirits by the men employed on the public 
works, would facilitate the philanthropic intertions of 
the individuals who have interested themselves in its 
suppression. 

He alludes to the lottery system as kindred to the 
vice of intemperance, and recommenis that an ar- 
rangement be made with the Union Canal Company, 
in order that the vending of lottery tickets may be 
totally inhibited in this state. 

For the encouragement of our agriculturists, he 
considers the formation of societies in the different 
counties, under legislative direction, would be high- 


— ly advautageous to that most useful class of citizens; 


and, in his opinion, with proper care and attentior, 
wine aad silk might become, in a short period, part 
of our staple for exportation. 
On the subject of Education he eautions the legis- 
lature to deliberate with carefulness, and not to be 
too hasty in the adoption of any system that might 
dissatisfy the people, as the consequences would be 
greatly prejudicial, and retard the ultimate consam- 


mation of that truly meritorious work. In case our 


legislators should meet with difficulties in devising 
a suitable and efficient plan for a common school edu- 
cation, he suggests the propriety of appointing three 
commissioners, known friends of a liberal system of 


“education, whose duty it shall be to collect all the 


information on that subject which can be obtained 
from any quarter, and report the same to the next le- 
gislature for their consideration. [This is decidedly 
objectionable, and not very complimentary to the in- 
telligence of our representatives, in supposing three 
individuals more competent to the task than the joint 
wisdom of that body. But what guarantee have we 
that the next legislature will concur with these com- 
missioners in opinion? To us it appears as deferring 
till to-morrow what should be done to-day. ] 

, The policy of a protecting Tariff he considers as 
identified with the interest of Pennsylvania, and a 
prominent feature in the causes of our present pros- 
perity, the coustitutionality of which is in nowise 
doubtful. 

He questions the expediency of an entire abolish- 
rent of imprisonment for debt, from a conviction 
that the present laws are fully competent to shield 
the honest debtor from the cruelties of incarceration, 
and equally to secure the creditor from fraudulent 
eoncealments of property. hb 

The judiciary system is said to be defective in its 
organization, and the Governor deems a more judi- 
cious distribution of the duties among the several 
tribunals entrusted with this portion of public busi- 
ness, as neéessary to the just appreciation of the be- 
neficence of our laws. He considers the hasty deci- 
sions of our judges as fraught with imminent danger, 
and likely to impair the confidence of the people in 
the character of our courts of justice; but believes the 
evil inseparably conneeted with the system itself, and 
the multiplicity of business consequent to an increas- 
ed population. He laments that the judges should 
be thus compelled to hazard their reputations, by a 
compliance with the necessitous importunities of 
those who await their adjudication. 

The militia system is admitted to be greatly de- 
fective, though it is thought questionable whether 
any alteration could be made to render it more ser- 
viceable; but every inducement should be held out 
tending to increase the number of volunteers, and 
immunities and privileges granted for the encourage- 
ment of a prompt organization of corps of this de- 
scription. 

A law passed at the last session altered the fiscal 
year from the 13th of November to the 13th of Oc- 
tober, consequently the finances of the state are men- 
tioned for eleven months only, The balance in the 
Treasury, at that time, was $124,482 82. The re- 
ceipts, exclusive of loans but including premiums, 
have been $709,030 03, The expenditures, exclu- 
sive of sums for internal improvement fund and for 

internal improvement, but including repairs of turn- 
pike and the public ground at Harrisburg, have been 
$371,295 60. For the disposition of balances, re- 
ference is made to the Auditor Geveral’s report and 


that of the Commissioners. 


The major portion of the message consists of a 
detailed and circumstantial history of the Pennsylva- 
nia Canal, which extends it to a most unreasonable 
length. We doubt very much whether many will be 
found courageous enough to wade through that cum- 
brous mass. When viewed as a literary effort, it 
will impart nothing to the character of the state, as 
emanating from her supreme officer. It is deficient 
in energy, and wanting in that firmness of expression 
requisite to enforce the opinions the writer seems 
anxious to inculeate. The sentences are much too 
long, and it is frequently necessary to pause that we 
may be assured of the author’s meaning. There is 
affectation in the sentiment, and sometimes little 
short of being travestry. As a whole, it resembles 
more the trembling offering of one in his novitiate, 
than the confirmed deductions of an experienced 
and luminous mind. In truth, we sincerely com- 
miserate our contemporaries, in the interior, who 
are compelled to inflict on their readers this huge 
message:—and then to think of the large types and 
small sheets of some of them, why the legislature 
will have adjourned before they can give it entire 
publicity. 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR SPEAKER. 

The election of Speaker to the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been the subject of many a racy para- 
graph, and in the political melange of party bellige- 
rants has, for some time past, been quite prominent. 
For ourselves, we have been mere.‘ lookers on in 
Venice,”’ deriving no small amusement from the 


earnestness with which the qualifications essential to 


an honourable discharge of the duties of the office, 

have been heralded forth by opposing prints, as if 
the event were pregnant with momentous conse- 

quences to the well being of the country, and each 
shaping his opinions according to the distinetive 
principles that characterize the party with which he 
may be identified. But at the same time, all concur 
that he should be a man of energetic character, with 
quickness of perception and decision im action—pos- 
sessing a thorough knowledge of the usages of the 
house, and alive to the finesse as well as the proper 
discipline of parliamentary debate.» That our rea- 
ders may form an idea of the requisites fitting a man 
for Speaker tq the House of Commons, in the good 
old days of England’s Virgin Queen, we quote, for 
their edification, a note from Hume’s history. It 
will appear somewhat strange, when we recollect 
that it has relation to a period contemporary with 
that of Shakspeare and Jonson. ‘There was a cus- 


tom then prevalent, for the speaker to disqualify him- 


self for the office, in an address to the house, imme- 
diately subsequent to his elevation: a Mr. Yelverton, 
on this occasion, harangued the members in the fol- 
lowing singular strain. 


‘* My estate,” says he, ‘* is nothing correspondent 
for the maintenance of this dignity; for my father dy- 
ing, left me a younger brother, and nothing to me 
but my bareannuity. Then growing to mau’s estate, 
and some small practice of the law, L:ook a wife, by 
whom I have had many children: the keeping of us 
all being a great impoverishing (o my estate, and the 
daily living of us all, nothing but my daily industry. 
Neither from my person nor my nature doth this 
choice arise: for he that supplieth this place, ought 
to be a man big and comely, stately «nd well spoken, 
his voice great, his earriage majestical, his nature 
haughty, and his purse plentiful and heavy: but, con- 
trarily, the stature ef my body is small, myself not 


so well spoken, my voice low, my carriage lawyer- | 


like, and of the common fashion, my nature soft and 
bashful, my purse thin, light, and never yet plenti- 
ful. It Demosthenes, being so learned and eloquent 
as he was, one whom none surpassed, trembled to 
speak before Phocion at Athens; how much more 
shall I, being unlearned and unskilful, to supply the 
place of dignity, charge, and trouble, to speak before 
so many Phocions as here be? Yea, which is the 
greatest, before the unspeakable majesty and sacred 
personage of our dread sovereign: the terror of whose 
countenance will appal and abase even the stoutest 
hearts; yea, whose very name will pull down the 
greatest courage’? For how mightily do the estate 
and name of a prince deject the haughtiest stomach, 
even of their greatest subject!” 


AN EXTRACT. 

The following paragraph, which we find in the 
Message of President Jackson, is most happily con- 
ceived, both as to the manner of expression and the 
truth of its representations, and strikingly contrasts 
with the idle verbiage which burthens and distorts the 
official writings of many of our public functionaries, 
whose only object in penning them appears, to prove 
to their constituents that they can write, and not 
from an anticipation of their being. 


Let us be grateful for these blessings to the bene- 
ficent Being who has conferred them, and who suf- 
fers us to indulge a reasonable hope ef their continu- 
ance and extension, while we neglect not the means 
by which they may be preserved. If we may dare 
to judge of His future designs by the manver in which 
his past favours have becu bestowed, he has made 
our national prosperity to depend on the preserva- 
tie» of our liberties—our national force on our federal 
union—and our individual happiness on the mainten- 
ance of our State rights and wise institutions. If we 
are prosperous at home aud respected abroad, it is 
because we are free, united, industrious and obedient 
to the laws. While we continue so, we shall, by the 
blessing of Heaven, go on in the happy career we 
have begun, and which has brought us, in the short 
period of our political existence, from a population 
of three to thirteen millions—from thirteen separate 
Colonies to twenty-four United States—from weak- 
ness to strength—trom a rank scarcely marked in the 
scale of Nations to a high place in their respect. 


A PORTRAIT OF THE INDIAN. 

The high reputation of Secretary Cass is signally 
sustained by his able report to Congress. A long 
residence among the Indians, in an official character, 
has rendered him particularly qualified to form a 
just estimate of the Indian character; and whatever 
his opinions may be with respect to that unfortunate 
race, they should be received with that deference due 
to the observations of an eye witness. Asa specimen 
of its style, we give the following paragraph: 


Without entering into a question which opens a 
wide field for inquiry, it is sufficient to observe that 
our primitive people, as well in their habits and opi- 
pions a$ in their customs and pursuits, offer obstacles 


almost insurmountable to any considerable and im- 
mediate change. Indolent in his habits, the Indian 


is opposed to labour; improvident in his mode of life, 
he has little foresight in providiag, or care in pre- 
serving. Taught from infancy to reverence his own 
traditions and institutions, he is satisfied of their va- 
lue, and dreads the anger of the Great Spirit, if he 
should depart from the customs of hisfathers. De- 
voted to the use of ardent spirits, he abandons him- 
self to its indulgence without restraint. War and 
hunting are his only occupations. He can endure, 
without complaining, the extremity of human suffer- 
ing; and if he cannot overcome the evils of his situa- 
tion, he submits to them without repining. Le at- 
tributes all the misfortunes of his race to the white 
man, and looks with suspicion upon the offers of as- 
sistance that are made to him, These traits of cha- 
racter, though not universal, are yet general; and the 
practical difficulty they present, in changing the con- 
dition of such a people, is to satisfy them of our sin- 
cerity and the value of the aid we offer; to hold out 
to them motives for exertion; to call into action some 
powerful feeling, which shall counteract the tenden- 
cy of previous impressions. It is under such cireum- 
stances, and with these difficulties in view, that the 
Government has been called upon to determine what 
arrangements shall be made for the permanent esta- 
blishment of the Indians, Shall they be advised to 
remain or remove? If the former, their fate is writ- 
ten in the annals of their race; it the latter, we may 
yet hope to see them renovated in character and con- 
dition by our example and instruction, and by their 
exertions. 


The Hon. Axprew Stevenson of Virginia, was 
elected Speaker of the House of Representatives on 
the first ballot. 


The report of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Hon. Lovis M‘Lean, appears to give universal satis- 
faction, and wins the applause of the discriminating 
of all parties. | 


The National Intelligencer has recently adopted 
for its motto the conelusion of an eloquent speech, 
delivered on the floor of Congress by Daniel Web- 
ster, thus—‘‘ Liberty and Union, Now and for Ever, 
One and Inseparable.”’ 


THE BRITISH POETS. 

We have repeatedly adverted, in terms of eom- 
mendation, to the project some time since entered 
into by an enterprising book-seller of this city, Mr. 
Grigg, of publishing in a series of large and com- 
prehensive volumes,’ the lives and writings of the 
British poets. Several of these volumes have already 
been issued, and we have with pleasure referred to 
them as they were ushered before the public. Ano- 
ther and the latest is now before us, equally remark- 
able for the beauty of its paper and typographical 
execution, as for the neat and substantial manner in 
which it is bound. This volume comprises the en- 
tire works of three distinguished poets, Reginald He- 
ber, Robert Pollok and Felicia Hemans, with a bio- 
graphical sketch of each. The works of Mrs. He- 
mans alone embrace upwards of three hundred close- 
ly printed pages in this volume. Every poem of 
each author is given, with all the circumstances, so 
far as known, connected with the origin of each; and 
we need not add that the publication is one of the 
most valuable of the times, and deserves extensive 
patronage. Constituting as it does a compendious 
and judicious selection of English poetry, issued in a 
convenient form and at a rate remarkable for its mo- 
deration, it is to be presumed and hoped that Mr. 
Grigg has been fully encouraged in this enterprise, 
While some of the book-sellers are flooding the 
market and deluding the public by the republication 
of meretricious fashionable English novels, the crea- 
tures of @ day, and designed to administer to a mo- 
mentary and perverted taste, it is a relief to turn to 
more creditable efforts, and in such works as are em- 
braced in Grigg’s British Poets, or Harper’s Family 
Library, meet with that which has substantial merit, 


‘will endure, and may be read years hence with plea- 


sure and profit, as well as at the present moment. 
One is surprised when looking over the vast num- 
ber of distinet productions from the pen of Mrs, 
Hemans, as embraced in this volume. With the ex- 
ception of Southey, Scott and Moore, she would 
seem the.most voluminous of living poetic writers. 
Many of her productions are very beautiful, betray 
the true spirit of poetry, cloathed in a form so de- 
lightful and feminine, that the most cynical critic can- 
not find it in his heart to condemn that which min- 
gles up with it so much of the kindness of human 
nature with a glowing and godlike power of intel- 
lect. The Siege of Valencia and the Forest Sane- 
tuary, have passages of beauty, thrilling and fervent 


passages of poetry, that seem too rife with soul for 
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the mind of a woman, and that are not surpassed in 
the language. Then among the smaller pieces— 


the Voice of Spring—the Funeral Chaunt of Myrio- 


logue—the Hour of Death—and many others, are 
very exquisite. Mrs, H. is unquestionably the best 
poetess that now lives. Her late fugitive pieces, 
those which she writes for the Magazines and for 
bread, are not fair criterions of her powers. Her 
reputation will endure, however—long, long after 
the spirit which now pours out its music has depart- 
ed from its earthly cell, Mr. Grigg has acted wise- 
ly and well to introduce the valuable productions of 
this writer into his British Poets. Were we a wo- 
man, we should be ashamed te confess we were not 
in possession of the writings of Felicia Hemans. 
Pollok’s Course of ‘Time, and the productions of 
the late lamented and singularly pious Bishop of 
Calcutta, which occupy the other portions of this 
volume, are too well known to need especial .com- 
ment here. The whole constitute a valuable volume, 
whether considered by itself, or as one in the series 
which has been attempted, and thus far so success- 
fully. 


ROXABEL. 

Mrs. Sherwood, the author of several moral and 
highly interesting productions, has lately published 
a new work entitled as above, which the Harpers of 
New York have just re-published. The New York 
American says of it:—‘‘It is in Mrs. Sherwood’s 
happiest manner, and though intended for the in- 
struction and amusement of the young, will rivet the 
attention of readers of unvitiated taste of every age. 
We recommend it as an excellent and instructive 
book.” 

The New York Mirror,adverting to the same book, 
says:—** Mrs. Sherwood’s reputation as an agreeable 
and instructive writer is established. She has done 
much for youth, and the present volumes will add to 
the obligations they owe her. They are written with 
plainness and yet elegance, and are pervaded by a 
east of piety, which must be grateful to the pure 
young mind, and which renders it exactly the kind 
of book which parents love to behold in the hands of 
their children. They show what ought to be the 
conduct of a christian in the situations of brother, 
husband, father, servant and master, and also disco- 
vers several admirable displays of female character. 
It is, indeed, a book for a lady especially, although 
it would contribute to the amusement and instruction 
of many of the other sex.” 

This publication may be had of S. W. Tobey, in 
Fourth street above Chesnut, and of most of the other 
Philadelphia booksellers. 


CABINET OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

The 11th number of the first volume of Doughty’s 
Cabinet of Natural History and American Rural 
Sports was issued several days since, with the custo- 
rary promptness of the publishers. This number 
is illustrated with coloured engravings of the Canada 
Poreupine and Summer or Wood Duck, both execut- 
ed with the accuracy and beauty which have distin- 
guished the former illustrations. ‘The subject mat- 
ter embraces a history of the Canada Porcupine, a 
notice of the Conger, the Elephant, the Mule, Notes 
of a Naturalist, History of the Summer Duck, Ha- 
bits of the Ruffled Grouse, Grouse Shooters, Bass 
Fishers of the West, and other articles of equal in- 
terest, The next number will complete the first 
volume of the work, which has been well sustained 
by its publishers from the commencement, and de- 
serves adequate encouragement. 


THE LADIES’ ANNUAL REMEMBRANCER. 
This isa very neat publication, adapted to the com- 
ing year, which has just been issued, and is now offer- 
ed for sale by Mr, Thomas T. Ash in Chesnut street 
_ above Fourth. - It combines in the form of a fanciful 
and convenient Pocket-Book, an Almanac for the 
year 1832, with Literary Selections, a Calendar, 
Ruled Pages, for the memoranda of each month; 
Enigmas, Charades, Rebuses, and a variety of other 
matter, calculated to prove interesting and useful for 
that particular portion of the community for whom 
the Remembraneer is designed. Copies of this ser- 
viceable little publication, in every variety of beauti- 
fal binding, may be had of the publisher above men- 
tioned in Chesnut street. The calculations of the 
Almanac are made on the best authority, and the 
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literary contents are well adapted, and have been 
selected with great discernment. © 

The same publisher has prepared a similar work 
for the other branch of the public. It is entitled the 
Gentleman’s Almanac and Pocket Companion for 
1832. Italso is published in the form of a Pocket- 
Book, contains an Almanae, pages for memoranda, 
&c.; but instead of literary selections adapted to the 
ladies, it embraces among its contents matter of 
more general and statistical importance, such as a 
History of United States Mint; a List of the Officers 
in the service of the United States, with the salary of 
each—a List of the Judges of all the Courts, also of 
the Marshals—a Statistical Table of the Diploma- 
tic Department, with the names of all our Charge 
d’Affairs and Commercial Agents and Consuls—also 
of the Foreign Ministers and Consuls resident in the 
United States—a List of the Members of Congress 
—of the Officers of the Navy—of the Vessels of War 
of the United States, where built and the number of 
their guns, and a vast quantity of other important 
information, which conveyed in a form so conve- 
nient, renders this Pocket Companion a highly va- 
luable little work. Both publications contain a beau- 
tiful engraving, and both deserve encuuragement. 


New Universal Gazerrerer.—A prospectus has 
been. issued for the publication of a new Universal 
Gazetteer, a compendious geographical dictionary, 
containing a description of the nations, empires, 
kingdoms, states, provinces, cities, towns, ports, 
seas, harbours, rivers, lakes, &c. &c. of the known 
world, with an account of the extent, boundaries and 
natural productions of each country, its government, 
and a notice of the customs, manners and religion of 
its inhabitants. This work will be illustrated with 
200 engravings, and be published under the direc- 
tion of John Marshall, Esq. An agentis now in this 
city obtaining subscribers to this work, which is now 
in press, and will be speedily executed and delivered. 
It will be comprised in 800 pages, 8vo, and be is- 
sued at five dollars a copy. As may be seen from 
the topics above mentioned, it will embrace a vast 
compendium of important information. 


VIEWS OF NEW YORK. | 

Another number of Peabody’s Views of New York 
has just been issued. It contains a view of the Ely- 
sian Fields near Hoboken, of the City Hotel, Trini- 
ty and Grace Churches, Broadway, of the Lunatic 
Asylum, Manhattanville, and of the Merchant’s Ex- 
change, Wall street. All these engravings are from 
steel plates,are printed on the finest paper, and their 
execution are happy specimens of the surprising per- 
fection of the fine artsin thiscountry. Neatly writ- 
ten descriptions accompany each plate, and the work 
altogether is produced in a manner to command ap- 
plause, and ensure patronage. This is the third 
number of the series. Those who have not examin- 
ed the work, and who are fond of beautiful engray- 
ings of native scenery, and our own public build- 
ings, would do well to eall at Carey & Hart’s, and 
look at a specimen of these Views. ‘They are in- 
deed creditable to the artists engaged in them, and 
constitute one link in a publication, that deserves to 
be fostered liberally by the public. 


** THE PAUL PRY.” 

Mrs. Royall has issued the first number of her 
Paul Pry. We received it a few days ago, done up 
with all the grace and beauty so characteristic of the 
fair and feminine editor. Judging from the speci- 
men number, the Paul Pry promises to be a rare 
sheet—and to combine and blend in its pages all 
those peculiar qualities of head and heart, which 
have rendered the authoress of the Black Book so 
distinguished among the blue stockings of this Wes- 
tern world. We have set aside half a dozen of our 
own editorial squibs in order to find space for the 
leading editorial of the Paul Pry. We know our 
readers will consider it no intrusion: 


make our congee to the public. We had some thought 
of calling upon Mr. Walsh or the Pink, to write a 
neat little debut, but here [in Boston] we whiled 
away the time, and have to call in the aid of our 
printer to patch a something for us in the shape of 
a@NEWSPAPER. Wetherefore forward a few outlines 
of our course to Washington, where we shall soon 
appear in our own proper person. It will be expect- 
ed, like all Editors, we will apprize the public of the 
course we intend to pursue. Some say ** We will 


not subseribe for your paper till we know your poli- 


ties:” others say, ‘‘are you for Jackson, Clay, or 
Calhoun?” and again, the pious ones, much to our 
amusement, flatter themselves the paper is to be a 
mere political humbug. ‘To all this we reply, our 
course will be a straight forward one, as heretofore; 
the same firmness which has ever distinguished our 
pen, will be maintained. To this ead let it be an- 
derstood, that as we are of no party, we will neither 
oppose nor advocate any man for the Presidency. 
The welfare and happiness of our country is our po- 
litics. TO promote this, we shall oppose and ex- 
— all and every species of political, civil, and re- 
igious frauds, without fear, favour or affection. We 
shall patronise merit of whatsoever country, sect, or 
politics. We shall advocate the liberty of the press, 
the liberty of speech, and the liberty of conscience. 
‘The enemies of these bul warks of ovr common safe- 
ty, as they have shown none, shall receive no mere 
at our hands; and as for those cannibals the anti- 
masons, the cotemporaries of negro insurgents, we 
shall meet them upon their own ground—I mean 
that of extermination. For the rest, let all pious 
generals, colonels and commandants of our army and 
navy who make war upon old women, beware—let 
all pious postmasters who cheat the government by 
franking tracts, beware. Let the same pious men 
who have rdébbed the mail of our money, beware. 
Let all pious contractors who stop packages, beware. 
Let all pious postmasters who cannot read, com- 
mence learning henceforth—never too late to learn. 
Let all pious booksellers who take pious bribes, fear 
and tremble. Let all pious young ladies who hawk 
tracts into young gentlemen’s rooms, beware; and 
let Old Maids and Old Bachelors marry as soon as 
they can, . 


“THE TIMES, OR LIFE IN NEW YORK.” 
This is the title of a semi-weekly journal which 
has just been attempted at New York. Its editors 


characte’ of the paper is thus summed up in a para- 
graph from the prospectus: : 


‘** The paper will treat of Fashion, Taste, and Scenes 
of Real Lite, gathered from the every day exhibitions 
of the world. Theatres, Museums, and other fash- 
ionable places of resort, will receive appropriate no- 
tices, while the Sports of the Turf, the ing, the 
Pit, of the Fisher and the Fowler, will engross no 
inconsiderable portion of attention, The proceed- 
ings of the Courts, civil and criminal, will as far as 
possible be given, when matters of interest occur; 
and more especially those of the Police, where Life 
in all its forms and colorings is so faithfully portray- 


4 ed. 


The first number is a very favourable specimen, 
and is occupied with a large quantity of entertaining 
miscellaneous reading. ‘The frontispiece of the 
Times, quite a large engraving, is thus described in 
another paragraph: 

** The head of this paper, engraved by Childs, pre- 
sents an extended picture of business and of ‘life; 
surmounted by the American Eagle, perched on the 
staff of our nation’s noble banner. In one view is 
seen New York, with its houses, its temples and its 
spires, rising toward heaven; the City Hall, where 
justice holds her balance, and equity proclaims her 
award; the Park ‘Theatre, with hoary walls and lofty 
dome; the American Theatre, Bowery, with, its 


tersal’s in Broadway, where the lovers of good horses 
and fine carriages congregate to look and to purchase. 
In addition, you are presented with the noble harbor, 
studded with craft and sails, and the steamboat urg- 
ing its way through the opposing waters, laviug her 
prow in the briny wave, and the smoke from her in- 
ternal fires floating in the air; in the street you see 
the Omnibus rolling along with rapidity, replete 
with smilfng passengers: the Fire Engine drawn by 
a corps of almost salamandrian heroes; a cart with a 
barrel of good agua vite: a stand, where fresh shell- 
fish are soldto tickle the palates of epicurean taste: a 
table where good liquors are vended, with jugs to 
hold, and glasses to distribute the Spirit-stirring nec- 
iar, the Genius of Temperance with cue, and coat, 
and cane, moving to put down the existing abomina- 
tions, while a sly urchin, in the meantime, picks his 
pockets; a Iwdy upset by a swine, who bears her off on 
his back, while a gentleman beau promenading with 
his dear, holds up her pretty head, and saves her bon- 
net from the threatened wreck.” , 

‘** Again, you behold the gentlemen sweeps, with 
their implements of trade; a beggar, with hat in hand, 
soliciting the passersgby for aluss; and the police offi- 
eers with a poor cuPprit in custody, bearing his re- 
luctant body to the bar of a court, and the purlieus of 
a prison. Then, again, you witness rural sports in 
lively exercise. ‘The horse, well matehed, urging 

his way by aid of whip, around the course, while the 
judges gaze from the stand, and the spectators from 


hav ‘we have the ring around, with anxious eyes; the huntsman, 
| 


with hound, and horn, and horse, chasing the timo- 


} rous hare, who is shot by a veteran marksman behind 


a tree; the gun and game bag standing against an oak, 
‘while the crouching puppy is looking askance at a 
squirrel hopping over the underwood; the fishing 
tackling of the fisherman at the other extreme, with 
his string of fish suspended from a tree, while in the 
distance is seen a noble pair of pugilists, peeled, in 
the ring, and dealing out sturdy blows in fight, 
while the claret flows, bets are taking, and thousands 
admiring the skill and science displayed. Such is 


an imperfect outline of the frontispiece, or frontal 


and proprietors are Messrs. Porter & Howe. ‘The 


eagle ensign, forming a noble frontispiece; and ‘Tat-> 


head of our paper, which we have taken some pains, 
and incurred some expense to get up, and which we 
hope will please. Our re must be in the pat- 
ronising favour of our friends.” 


Ata dinner lately given in Paris to Thomas Moore, 
the celebrated Irish Poet, a song was sung which 
complimented Moore, by placing him at the head of 
the living modern poets, when the Irish bard rose 
and addressed the assembly as follows: — 


Gentlemen, notwithstanding the witty song which 
you have just heard, and the flattering elevation which 
the author has assigned me, | cannot allow such 
mark of respect to be paid to the illustrious namesthat 
adorn the Literature of the present day, without call- 
ing your attention a while to the singular constella- 
tion of genius, and asking you to dwell a little on the 
brightness of each particular star that forms it. Can 
I name to you a Byron, without recalling to your 
hearts recollections of all that his mighty genius has 
awakened there; his energy, his burning words, his 
intense passions, that disposition of fine fancy to wan- 
der only among the ruins of the heart, to dwell in 
piece which the fire of feeling has desolated, and, 

ike the chesnut tree, that grows best in voleanic soil, 
to luxuriate most where the conflagration of passion 
has left its mark? Need I mention to you a Seott, 
that fertile and fascinating writer, the vegetation of 
whose mind is as rapid as that of a northern summer, 
and as rich as the most golden harvest of the south; 
whose beautiful creations succeed each other like 
fruits in Armida’s enchanted garden—‘*‘one scarce is 
gathered ere another grows?” ShallI recall to you 
a Rogers, (to me endeared by friendship as well as 
genius, ) who has hung up his own name onthe shrine 
of memory, among the most imperishable tablets 
there? A Southey, not the laureate, but the author 
of *‘Don Roderick,” one of the noblest and most elo- 
quent poems in any language? A Campbell, the 
polished and spirited Campbell, whose song of *‘In- 
nisfall”’ is the very tears of our own Irish muse, erys- 
tallized by the touch of genius and made eternal? A 
Wordsworth, a poets even in his puerilities, whose 
capacious mind, like the great pool of Norway, draws 
into its vortex not only the mighty things of the deep, 
but its minute weeds and refuse? A Crabbe, who 
has shown what the more than galvanic power of 
talent can effect, by giving not only motion, but life 
and soul to subjects that seemed incapsble of it? I 
could enumerate, gentlemen, still, more, and from 
thence would pass with delight to the living poets of 
our own land—the dramatic powers ofa Maturin and 
a Shiel, the former consecrated by the applause of a 
Scott and a Byron, and the latter by the tears of some 
of the brightest eyes in the empire; the rich imagina- 
tion of a Philips, who has courted successfully more 
than one muse—the versatile genius of a Morgan, 
who was the first that mated our sweet Irish strains 
with poetry worthy of their pathos and their force. 
But I feel I have already trespassed too long upon 
your patience and yourtime. I do not regret, how- 


ever, that you have deigned to listen with patience © 


to this humble tribute to the living masters of the 
English lyre, whichI, ‘the meapest of the throng,” 
thus feebly, but heartily have paid them. 


Fasaton aT Wasnineron.—* Several large and 
fashionable parties,” says the New York Enquirer, 
are making up in this city to spend the months of 
January and February in Washington. The milli- 
ners and dress makers are tasking their intellects in 
devising new and elegant dresses, safficient to aston- 


ish and dazzle the western and southern delles whom 
they expect to encounter on the banks of the Potomac, 


The young Stultzes have also been engaged in simi- 
lar pursuits for the equipment of the other sex. The 
approaching season at Washington is expected to be 
one of the most gay, fashionable and dashing that we 
have had in twenty years.” 


WHO WANTS A PRETTY WIFE? 
If the following paragraph, from the Susqnehanna 
Democrat, be honest, there is no excuse for bachelors 
in Pennsylvania: 


Accounts from Alabama show a most deplorable 
destitution of the softer sex in that region. We 
would earnestly recommend the gentlemen of this 
state to visit our country and disburden us of some 
of our fuir population. Here we are thronged al- 
most to suffocation; yes, overwhelmingly so, by the 
most amiable, accomplished and fascinating Ladies in 
all the world;—all sorts, sizes, and complexions— 
from the raddy buxom lass, to the pale and sickly hue 
of the cloistered nun; black eyed beauties—aye, blue 
eyed ones too—as fair as Diana, who no doubt, would 
wish to emigrate to the west, provided they could se- 
cure the hand of some enterprising planter. ‘* If 
they are not worth coming after, they are not worth 
having.” It seems as if a heart-sicking mania—a 
reason-forsaking rage had seized upon our young men 
of late—all hieing to Michigan, to the Oregon Ter- 
ritory, and to regions far away, beyond the attractions 
and angelic smiles of the daughters of Wyoming—. 
the land of Gertrade, of poesy and song. Come on 
then, my western boys—bring good recommends, and 
my word for it, you will be greeted with oceans ef 
smiles, and get most excellent wives into the bargain 
—those that will cause your wilderness to flourish 


and blossom like the rose. , 


} 
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_. Wehave been favoured with a copy of an oration 
‘delivered before the ‘Philodanic Society of George- 
town College, at its recent anniversary, by Daniel J. 
Desmond, Esq. of thiscity, The subject of the ora- 
tion is the influence of knowledge upon government 

and as an incentive to liberty. It is a production 
highly creditable to its author. 

We have also been favoured-with a copy of an ad- 
dress on the value of Physical Sciences, compared 
with the other great branches of knowledge, deliver- 
ed before the Louisville Lyceum, October 1, by 
Mann Butler, Esq. It isa forcible appeal, and could 
not have been delivered without producing consider- 
able impression. 


Fanaticism.—The Cleaveland Herald of the first 
instant states that there is confined in that village, a 
fanatic, from a neighbouring county, the circumstan- 
’ ees of whose case are sufficiently singular to license 
their publication, They are as follows:— 


The subject, a respectable farmer, two or three 
years since became interested for his future welfare; 
_ applied himself intensely to find out the express will 

of the Almighty in relation toall his actions. His 
mode of arriving at that will, was frequently ludi- 
_ @rous.. He, however, about one year since hit upon 
a plan which he has most punctiliously practised 
ever since for determining his conduct in all cases, 
_ however trifling, which was by odd or even, one being 
- the affirmative the other the negative. 

_.. For this purpose he always carried a quantity of 
_ orn in his-vest pocket, all his actions were deter- 
_ mined by the event of a handful being odd or even, 
_and the result he believed to be the will of Omnipo- 
.._ tence. ‘It would be impossible to give all the laugh- 

able results which this practice had led to, when the 
following one, which caused him to be secured, took 
place;a short time since he got an impression that a 
_ @ertain neighbour of his ought to die;, the question 
was brought to his test of the divine will and decided 
in the affirmative. Having provided himself witha 
’ shoe knife, he set out in the labour as he supposed, 
_ of his God, but luckily this maniac’s intended vic- 


but at the Bowery on Wednesday. She sings sweet- 
ly and with great expression, and, attached to the 
prettiest ancle in the world, has a foot that enables her 
to step at once intd the good graces of an audience. 
She was announced for reappearance this evening 
amid thunders of applause.” 


Grorce M. Dattas, Esq. of this city, has been 
elected to the United States Senate, to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of Gen. Bernarp. 


SELECTIONS. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Extracts from an English pamphlet received at this office. 


BREWING. 

Why is beer believed to be of the same antiquity 
with wine? 

Because the word deer seems to be of Hebrew ori- 
gin: thus, the Hebrew for corn, with a very slight 
modification, sounds like dre in sabre, or ber.. The 
Hebrew language modified itself into the Phenician, 
and that again into the Saxon: accordingly the Saxon 
bepe, barley, resembles its Hebrew parent: henee we 
have the English deer, the French diere, and the Ita- 
lian dirra. ‘The Saxon word has been retained in 
English; for there is a kind of barley called dere, or 
bigge. ‘The English word deer was, afew centuries 
ago, spelt dere; and beer has at all times been made 
from barley; hops are a modern improvement. We 
may therefore incline to believe, that the etymology 
of the word not only proves the remote antiquity of 
the beverage, but traces the invention to the family 
of Noah. 

Why is the month of October an unfit time for 
brewing, although famous for the manufacture of 
English beer? | 

Because in October river water is generally unfit 
for use, it being then loaded with vegetable decom- 
positions and een animaleul, neither of which 
are favourable to the fermentation. 

Why does the water of stagnant ponds produce bet- 
ter beer than that of the finest springs? 

Because, probably, of its softness, whilst its im- 
purities are separated in the course of the fermenta- 


Because, in proportion as alcohol is evolved, the 
sugar disappears; the mucilaginous viscidity of the 
liquor, whieh depends on the sugar, is lost; and, this 
once lost, the drink can no longer contain and envel- 
ope the carbonic acid, which imparts briskness, 
sharpness, and creaminess of head. 

Why do large tons of wort sometimes turn sour? 

Because the heat spontaneously produced by the 
chemical changes which take place in so large a 
quantity of matter is considerable; and this, aided | by 
the Occasional excessive heat of the weather, renders 
the process sometimes unmanageable, 

Why is Muscovia glass used by brewers in fining 
and correcting stale beer? 

Because it is a mineral produet, containing mag- 
nesia, and affording, on boiling, a considerable por- 
tion of gelatine. ‘The magnesia neutralises, or de- 
stroys, a portion of the acetous acid in the stale beer 
and the gelatine carries down wih it all the suspen- 
ded impurities. A pound is saidto-go as far in fin- 
ing beer, as two pounds of isinglass. ’ 

x hy is marble powder the best corrector of sour 

Because it generates carbonic acid in such small 
successive quantities as the beer can readily hold in 
solution, whilst carbonate of soda generates the car- 
bonic acid all at once. Another advantage is, that 
when dissolved in the beer by the vinegar present, its 


taste, being rather bitter, corresponds with that of 


hops.— Donovan. 
: Vy does carbonate of soda restore sour and flat 
eer! 

Because carbonic acid is thus introduced. 

Why does small beer soon turn sour? ; 

Because it is the last wort: the saccharine matter 
diminishing sensibly towards the end, and at.last 
disappearing altogether. 
worts often taste sour, when running from the malt. — 
Thomson. 

Why will table beer in warm weather burst bottles, 
while strong ale will not be affected? 

Because weak ales undergo a mueh more violent 
and unmanageable fermentation than strong ones. 

Why is indifferent beer vulgarly called * Water 
bewitched?’ 

Because of an old Scotch custom of throwing a lit- 
tle dry malt and a handful of salt on the top of the 
mash, ‘to keep the witches from it.’ 


Indeed, the last portion of 


Because the water with which the ales are made, 
runs over a rock of gypsum, or carbonate of lime; 
the hardness of the water being in these, as well as 
other instances, favourable to the manufacture. 

The same brewer cannot, with the same malt, pro- 
a an equal beer, in any other parts of the King- 

om. 

The Barnstaple and Liverpool ales, and some oth- 
ers also of excellent quality, are brewed with hard 
water. The Derby malt, much used in Laneashire, 
is found to make better beer in that county than in 
Derbyshire, and it aon J be supposed that the Lanea- 
shire.waters, generally containing much carbonate 
and sulphate of lime, occasion the difference. 


PORTER. 


Why was beer first called ‘entire,’ and ‘porter?’ 

Because of the following cireumstances,—Before 
the year 1730, the malt liquors in general use in Lon- 
don, were ale, beer, and two-penny; and it was cus- 
tomary for the drinkers of malt liquor to call for a 
pint, or tankard, of half-and-half, that is, a half of ale 
 s half of beer, a half of ale and half of two-pen- 
ny, or half of beer and halfof two-penny.. In course 
of time it also became the practice to call for a pint, 
or tankard, of three threads, meaning a third of ale, 
of beer, and of two-penny; and thus, the publican had 
the trouble to go to three casks, and turn three cocks 
for a pint of liquor. To avoid this inconvenience 
and waste, a liquor was made which should partake 
of the same united flavours of ale, beer, and two- 
penny, which was called entire or entire-butt; and as 
it was.a very hearty and nourishing liquor, it was 
very suitable for porters and other working people; 
hence it obtained the name of porter. 

Why are various bitters substituted for hops in 
porter? 

Because the bitter contained in porter is so great, 
that if taken wholly from hops, it would require an 
average of ten or twelve pounds to the quarter of malt 
or about three pounds per barrel; whereas, by the 
above means the brewers can procure as much bitter 
a sixpence as from hops will cost him twenty shil- 
ings. 

way is quassia‘a favourite bitter in adulterating 
porter! 
Because the smell, if any, is imperceptible; and 


the bitter is intense, pure, and lasting, in a quantit 

tim overpowered him. He was immediately secur- tion. cuman. Why drinking pots made with hoops on of about an ounce | 

"ed, : : : _ Why is water only warm used for the first mash- | the outside! | , Why is cocolus Indicus used by fraudulent brewers 
The above is another evidence of the futility of all | ing’ Because formerly the draught of each man in a 


in adulterating beer? 

Because of its strong narcotic principles. ‘Thus, 
the berries are sometimes thrown into water for the 
purpose of catching fish, which, by swallowing them, 
become intoxicated and stupified. 

Why has some porter a close, creaming foam or 


efforts to ascertain from any source a definite know- 
ledge of that God 


** Whose way is through the pathless deep.” 
- The President’s Message was published on Satur- 


Because it is not of sufficient temperature to dis- 
solve away the coarser and more disagreeable parts 
of the grain. Hence the first wort from good malt 
is not only by far the strongest and sweetest, but it is 
of most delicate flavour, and will produce the nicest 


company was measured by hoops. 
ALE. 


Why does the peculiar flavour of beer depend upon 
the water with which it is brewed? 


drink. ~ Because of the different substances with which the | head? 
day in the New York Truth Teller, devoted mainly | Why is it requisite to stir about the malt and water | water is impregnated. Because it has the right degree of viscidity, which be 
‘to the interests of Ireland; in the New York Albion, | in mashing? | Thus, the prohibitions of the legislature are often 


ad tity of malt and f tati 
devoted printipally to intelligence from England; in Because if both remained undisturbed, the malt | set at defiance, or thrown into ridicule for, while Meee Ce i eee ee eee 


we 


_ the Courrier des Etats Unis, a French newspaper, 
and in the paper published in New York in the Spa- 
nish language. All these papers speak of the message 
.in terms of praise. 
: A NEW TRAGEDY. 
We take pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
"merits of the tragedy referred to in the following 
paragraph, which we quote from an intelligent 
_-eontemporary:—*‘* We have recently perused, with 


_ mauch pleasure, a new tragedy, entitled Conrad of 


Naples, which will be produced at the Arch street 
‘Theatre in the course of a fortnight. It is the pro- 
_ duction of a young gentleman, a native of this city, 
shighly distinguished for taste, talent, and literary 
—acquirement. We have not a doubt of its complete 
- success, if poetic beauty, dramatic excellence, well 
_ eonnected and deeply interesting incident, vigorous 
style, and adaption to the stage, be sufficient to se- 
cure it. These qualities the tragedy possesses, in an 
eminent degree. Miss Duff, we are informed, is now 


studying the principal female character, to sustain | 


which with credit to herself, author, and audience, 
her youthful appearance, pleasing manners and cap- 
tivating address, eminently qualify ber. Messrs. 
Murdock and Scott, will also perform in the piece.” 


THE PRIZE PLAY. 

. Weare requested by the manager of the Chesnut 
Street Theatre to say, that he does not design depriv- 

“ng the author of the successful dramatic production 
for which he has offered a prize of $300, of the copy 
right, or of the right of having his successful piece 
performed in other cities, for the benefit of the 
‘author, After it is played at the Chesnut Street 

Theatre, the production will revert back to its author 
for his exclusive benefit, with the understanding, of 
eourse, that the gentleman who offers the ‘prize will 
have the sole right to its performance, at any time, 


- in Philadelphia. This is nothing more than liberal 


‘and just. 
‘The theatrieal critic 


| 
of the New York American 


aays:—‘Mrs, Anderson made a most successful de- | 


would subside to the bottom; it would part with its 
saccharine matter to the water immediately next to 
it; would saturate it; and, the water thus saturated, 
being heavier, would remain at the bottom with the 
malt. This portion of the water could not dissolve 
any more, consequently, the remainder of the sac- 
charine matter would remain unextracted from the 
malt, and the upper portion of the water would re- 
main unimpregnated. In large breweries, this stir- 
ring is done by rake-machinery.— Donovan. 

* Why is a thin bottomed copper advantageous in 
brewing? | 

Because it is much more easily heated, and less 
liable to wear, than a thick one. The inner surface 
of the bottom can never be hotter than the fluid it 
contains: the outer surface is, of course, as hotas the 
flame which envelopes it. Ina liquor copper, there- 
fore, the inside can never exceed the heat of boiling 
water; and if we could imagine a copper bottom to 
be infinitely thin, the heat of the side next the fire 
would be absorbed, by passing through the fire, as 
fast as it was generated. : 

Why, in brewing, is it advantageous to cool worts 
in coolers quite open to the sky, in clear nights? 

Because wort is a good radiator of heat, and may 
thus be cooled eight or ten degrees lower than the 
temperature of the atmosphere; owing to the rays of 
heat which, in such a case, radiate from the wort, 
not being returned again from the clear sky.—Ency. 
Brit. 

Why is the cooler generally considerably elevated 
in a brewery? - 

Because it is not then overhung by other buildings, 
that might retard the evaporation, and obstruct the 
current of air. 

Why is rapid cooling important? 

Because of preventing the souring, which would 
certainly take place, if the wort were al!owed to re- 
main even ata high temperature, long enough to cool 


“spontaneously, 


Why is yest always much more bitter than the fer- 
mented wort from which it is obtained? 

Because the bitter principle of hops is not very so- 
luble; and during the fermentation of wort, a bitter 
matter is thrown to the surface, enveloped in the 
yest, which also rises and eventually remains there. 
Such is this bitterness, that porter brewer’s yest is 
unfit for the baker, unless it be washed with water; 
ale brewer’s yest answers well for bread; but that of 
the distiller’s is the best of all.—Donovan. 

Why should any particular quantity of yest be de- 
termined by weight? 
Because the same bulk may consist of more or less 
real yest, inflated more or less with fixed ‘air. 


‘hy is excessive fermentation injurious to beer? 


the excise office shall be threatening, or prosecuting, 
one brewer, for putting a quarter of an ounce of cop- 
peras into a barrel of his porter, another brewer, un- 
der the survey of the same officer, shall have ten 
times that quantity dissolved, naturally, in the water 
which supplies his brewhouse. — It is the same with 
carbonate of lime, common salt, and many other ar- 
ticles, which are strictly prohibited.—Art of Brew- 
ing. 

Avhy is Cerevisia Latin for beer or ale? 

Because of its derivation from Ceres, the god- 
dess of corn, from which alone beer was anciently 
made. 

Why is ale so called? 

Because of its origin from the Danish word oela. 

‘Why is excellent ale to be made with sugar instead 
of malt? 

Because it is the sugar of the malt which under- 
goes fermentation, and any other sugar will ferment 


just as well, although no other sugar is so cheap.— 


Donovan. 

Why do ale-brewers usually put a handful of hops 
into the bung-hole of each cask, when stowing in the 
cellar? 

Because the atmospheric airis by that means ex- 
cluded, by the surface of the liquid being covered. 

Why was paleness in ales formerly much prized? 

Because they were intended thus to imitate the 
white wines of the Continent. 

Why do brewers put crabs’ claws, egg shells, &c. 
into their spring-brewed ales? 

Because of the power of those articles to absorb 
the first germs of the acid fermentation. 

Why is strong ale improved by bottling? 

Beeause it retains good body, and unaltered sac- 
charire matter enough to permit.a slow and long con- 
tinued fermentation; during which time it becomes 
mellow to the taste, and highly vinous. 

Why are certain ales called X X (double X) and 
X X X (treble X?) 

Because, originally, all ale or beer, sold ator above 
ten shillings per barrel, was reckoned to be strong, 
and was therefore subject to a higher duty. The cask 
which contained this strong beer was then first mark- 
ed with an X, signifying ten; hence the present quack- 
like denominations of XX and XXX. 

Why was ale formerly spiced? 

Because it was thus not only flavoured, but pre- 
served: cloves are said to prevent ale turning sour. 

Why is the manufacture of mead discontinued? 


Because of the high price of honey, from the ex- 
cise duty 2 wa on it; and the extension of agricul- 


ture diminishing the food of bees. 


Why are Barton, Nottingham, and other towns on 


the Trent, so celebrated for their ales? 


always impart. 

Why has other porter froth, which, when blown 
asunder on the surface, does not re-unite? 

Because it contains heading stuff, composed of is- 
inglass and sourish porter whisked into a froth before 
it is mixed with the beer. 

Why is green copperas a harmless addition to pro- 
duce heading on porter? . 

Because it is only necessary to dissolve two spoons- 
ful of copperas in each hogshead, which is decom- 
posed as soon as dissolved, asits elements cannot re- 
main in combination at this degree of dilution; and 
even if it were not decomposed, the quantity of a 
grain and a half to each gallon, could not have any 
injurious tendeney,— Donovan. 

Why does porter drink better out of a pewter or 
tin pot, than from glass or earthenware? 

Because of the galvanic influence of the green cop- 
peras, (used to give it a frothy top,) and the metal, 
on the lips; thus forming, as it were, the elements of 
a galvanic pile. 


MALT AND HOPS. 


Why is barley superior to other grain for malt? 

Because it more readily germinates, and suffers 
the conversion. of its starch into sugar more easily. 

Why is barley, prepared for brewing, called malt? 

Because it is then mellowed or sweetened, so as 
to taste something like what the Latins call me/, and 
weterm honey. 

Why has malt a sweetish taste? 

Because, in malting, the stareh of the grain is con- 
verted! into sugar during the germination of the seeds. 

Why is summer a bad time for malting? 
« Because the natural heat of the weather, with the 
heat from the grain in malting, would conjointly pro- 
duce bitter and comparatively valueless, instead of 
sweet, malt. 


* A curious circumstance lately occurred in connexion 
with one of the able treatises published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful knowledge, in ‘the Art of Brew- 
ing,’ the author of which treatise stated that gypsum and 
chalk were used in the manufacture of Burton ale. The 
ale-brewers at Burton, conceiving themselves aggrieved by 
thischarge of sophistication, commenced an action against 
the Society, in the Court of King’s Bench. This action, 
was, however, withdrawn, when it was urged, by Mr. 
Brougham, that the author of the treatise had stated this 
as a fact, because he was unable to prepare ale similar to 
the Burton, without the admixture of these ingredients. 
An experienced chemist was subsequently sent to Burton, 
to whom every facility was afforded by the brewers, and 
who found that these substances were largely contained 
in natural solution in the water with which the brewery 
was supplied, and which takes its rise in a gypsum rock. 
With an understanding that this explanation should be 
in each succeeding treatise, the action Was with 

awn by the counsel for the prosecution. 
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: Why does pale malt afford the strongest and best 
eer? 

Because it contains the saccharine principle in per- 
fection. 

Why was beer fornierly made of a paler colour 
than at present? ‘ 

Because it was the practice, instead of using the 
kiln for drying malt, to spread it out before the sun, 
which soon dried it, and left it perfectly pale in co- 
lour. 

Why is wood-fuel objectionable for kiln-drying 
malt? 

Because, during the combustion of the wood, py- 
roligneous acid is generated, which may commuui- 
cate acid to the malt, and this may inoculate wort 
made from it with the acetous fermentation. ; 

Why is high dried malt used for brewing porter? 

Because by a brisk heat pyroligneous acid is gene- 
rated in the malt, without being expelled; and worts 
made from such malt, will retain a certain sharpness 
or'sourness, sometimes much valued in porter, when 
not too redundant. 

Why should malt be only ground a day or two be- 
fore it is wanted for brewing? ; 4 

Because all sorts of meal are apt to heat by rea- 
son of a fermentation that would terminate in pu- 
tridity. 

Why is malt only coarsely ground? | 

Because it is then less apt ‘fo set, than if in fine 

wider. 

Why are hops used in beer? 

Because the aroma and bitterness of the hop take 
off the mawkishness of fermented worts, and pre- 
vent the beer from becoming sour. 

Gervase Markham says:—‘* The general use is by 
no means to put any Aops into ale: making that the 
difference between it and deere, that the one hath 
hops, and the other none: but the wiser husiues do find 
an error in that opinion, and say that the atter want 
of hops is the reason why ale lasteth so little a time, 
but either dyeth or soureth, and therefore they will 
to every barrel of the best ale allow half a pound of 
good hops.”—Muison Rustique, 1616, 

Why was a pillow stuffed with hops formerly re- 
coramended for easing pain? 

Because of the narcotic and stupefying effects of the 
hops, which soon produced sleep, 
| Why are hops heayily pressed and closely pack- 
ed? 


Beeause it is believed to preserve their strength 
in keeping: if not so packed, they would become 
damp, and sometimes mouldy. 

Why are old hops comparatively of littlewalue? 

Because the fine flavour of hops does not exist a 
twelvemonth. Beyond that time they are old hops; 
and are sold at a cheaper rate to the porter brewer. 
A year or two longer, and the-bitter itself disap- 
pears, and the whole becomes nothing better than 
chaif. The same deterioration takes place when 
infused in the beer. - The flavour is but of momen- 
tary duration, and the dztier principle gradually de- 
cays. 

Why were bitters originally introduced into beer 
or porter? 

Because the leeches of former times recommend- 
edcertain plants to be infused in the malt liquor, 
which herbs were generally the bitterest and most 
nauseous that could be found; but they cured disea- 
ses, and were, therefore, not only tolerated, but 
sought after; and, in process of time, some of them 
became necessary to certain tastes, and exist in the 
beer or porter which we now drink. The general 
opinion is, that hops were first used to preserve beer 
from aeidity, but bitter ingredients were used by our 
forefuther$, before hops were considered proper for 
the purpose. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
THE FALSE STEP: 


THE Sisters. 3 vols. {2mo. London, 1832, 
‘l'wo very interesting stories. Unless internal evi- 
dence much deceives as, this author has appeared 
ere this before the public; and if so, we must say 
there has been great improvement. ‘* The Sisters” 
is our favourite; it is touching, even to pain—it illus- 
trates the old poet’s words, 
** Oh! fearful thing to let one only h 
Engross the human heart.” 


‘The False Step” gives not the history ofa divorced 
wife, but of her children, and the shame and sorrow 
visited on their innocent heads. As we have often ob- 
served, a continuous narrative is badly calculated for 
extract; but we think the following scene may trust 
to its own impression. Lindsay Bathurst has mar- 
ried Jeannette against his judgment, being aware of 
her mother’s frailty, which she herself isnot. Jean- 
nette bas, under particular cireumstances, visited a 
Mys. Grant, an old friend, despite of her husband’s 
prohibition. 

‘* Jeannette was almost a stranger to moral fear; 
but when she beheld the deep shade on Lindsay’s 
brow, instead of the gladness that should have been 
there, she éxperienced an inward tremor chat almost 


deprived her of the power of speaking. She was} 


conscious of it; and, exerting herself to overcome 
it, her first*words were—‘ Lindsay,I have-disobeyed 
you—I have seen Mrs, Grant.’ ‘ You may spare 
yourself the trouble of confession, Jeannette: | know 
italready.” ‘I wished you to do so; but I had hoped 
you would have heard it first from me.’ ‘Itis of 
little consequence from whom we learn that which 
is beyond remedy. You can never, Jeannette, make 


amends for'this one act of disobedience. I had such | 
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powerful reasons for what I asked.’ * You should 
then have revealed them to me, Lindsay.’ ‘I could 
not—Matilda knows I could not. She knows too, 
Jeannette, that you are the last woman in the world 
that ought to risk’an imprudent or a thoughtless ac- 
tion.? Matilda looked imploringly at Lindsay, to 
warn him that he was on dangerous ground. In vain: 
he continued—* The very last! Jeannette, you know 
not what you have done!’ Jeannette felt she was 


_| tered—he could not speak his purpose. 


over-blamed, and her repentance consequently de- 
creased. In a very different tone and opposite spirit 
to what she had hitherto spoken, she replied—‘ This 
iseruel!: You assume a rigour that you cannot feel. 
Whit I have doue is neither morally nor religiously 
wrong.* Assume! Would to Heaven that what 
now feel were only assumed! Jeannette, if you at- 
tempt to justify what you have done, you will drive 
me to madness.’ 

** Jeannette paused before replying. She-saw that 
her husband’s feelings were strongly excited, and she 
was conscious that her own were also; she had there- 
fore some check on her expressions, but not a suffi- 
cient one. ‘You are unjust to me, Lindsay. You 
give me a command, which I am induced by very pe- 
culiar circumstances totransgress. Your reasons for 
issuing that command you do not reveal to me, and 
yet you ungenerously reproach me with their foree. 
This, in another, I should eall tyrannical.’ Matilda 
gently approached her, and whispered, ‘Hush, hush! 

eannette.’? ‘No, my dear Matilda, must now speak, 
What concealments have Lever had from him? Let 
Lindsay now give me those reasons of which he has 
only hitherto darkly spoken: let me hear why I am 
the fast woman in England who should venture to 
risk her reputation.? Her cheek glowed with indig- 
nation as she spoke: and she looked at Lindsay fixed- 
ly, awaiting his reply. Lindsay returned that look, 
and exclaiming suddenly,‘ Must it be!’ continued he: 
‘Then, Jeannette, hear me; but remember, always 
remember, that this is of your own seeking.’ Jean- 
nette fearlessly confronted his gaze; and Lindsay, 
scarcely pausing, proceeded: ‘Jeannette, your mo- 
ther’s name was onee on the public lip what Mrs, 
Grant’s is now.’ * My mother! Lindsay. Oh, yoa 
mock me!—you donot, you cannot think it true.’— 
‘1 know itto be so.” They were the last words he 
spoke in anger. He had no sooner uttered them 
than he trembled with apprehension at what he had 
done. Jeannette listened: then turning to Matilda, 
said; * Do not you, my sister, contradict him?? Ma- 
tilda threw her arms around her, and, in the lowest 
whisper breathed—‘I cannot.’ Jeannette stood as if 
transfixed by the intensity of her surprise, and she 
once more said with vehemence—‘ It is not true!’ 
But the sentence had no sooner escaped her than the 
truth which she had so boldly denied with her lips fell 
upon her heart with a conviction almost freed from 
doubt. Past events, once enveloped in mystery, as 
their, solution was first presented to her, rushed upon 
her mind with the celerity and destructiveness of a 
whirlwind. At one ‘fell swoop’ they swept from 
her heart every past and present delight, every strong 
-affection, every enjoyment of memory, every darling 
vision of hope; yet with the delirium of extreme 
wretchedness, she strove awhile to escape from the 
shock of conviction. She threw herself at Lindsay’s 
feet, and implored him, as he loved her, to recall his 
words. When she asked him to do so, he would 
gladly, if it had been possible, have surrendered ex- 
istence itself to have recalled the last few minutes of 
his life. She said, ‘ Speak to me!—speak to me!’ 
in accents that pierced him to the soul; but he could 
not. 

“ The strong-built, powerful Lindsay had not at that 
moment the strength of his infant. A long, pain- 
ful, and oppressive silence followed—a silence that 
often afterwards recurred to the memory of each.— 
Lindsay was the first to break it. ‘Jeannette,’ he 
said, in the low and thrilling tone he had used when 
first he ventured so to call her; but it was all he ut- 
It was suf- 
ficient to rouse her from the stupor of grief into 
which she had sunk, or, rather, it called torth the 
outward demonstration of that sorrow which could 
not speak. Jeannette met Lindsay as he approached 
her, and throwing her armsaround him, wept long 
and passionately on his bosom. No upbraidings 
could have moved him so deeply; he felt, and he felt 
truly, that all feeling of unkindness towards him 
had merged in the one terrible affliction with which 
he had so unhappily made her acquainted. He felt 
too, that the repentance already awakened within 
him was as useless, as unavailing, as the bitterness of 
her innocent sorrow. He kissed her pale’ forehead, 
and his tears fell intorrents over her. She retirn- 
ed those kisses with fervency: he hoped and thought 
he was forgiven; and so he would have been, if it 
had been a question of forgiveness. Resentment 
lives on the surface only of the heart, not in its 
depths. No human being, suffering as Jeannette 
then suffered, could feel anger; she knew well that 
her grief could never end, but all beside was peace.” 


PALESTINE. 
_ From the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 
The Rev. Dr. Russell, the author of this volume. 
has been very successful in his attempt to give a 
condensed account of the history of the Jews—to- 
gether with a description of the land which once 
was theirs, abounding as that land doesin natural 
curiosities of every description, and sanctified as it 
is to usas well as to the Jews, by religious associa- 
tions. 
The following extract will reward perusal: 
‘‘In advaneing, the aspect of the country still con- 


-| gration. 


tinues the same, white and dusty, without tree, herb- 
age, or even moss, Atlength theroad seeksa lower 
level, and approacties the rocky border which bounds 
the Valley of the Jordan; when after a toilsome jour- 
ney of ten or twelve hours, the traveller sees stretch- 
ing out before his eyes the Dead Sea and the line of 
the river. But the landscape, however grand, ad- 
mits of no comparison to the scenery of Europe. No 
fields waving with corn—no plains covered with rich 
pasture present themselves from the mountain of 
Lower Palestine. Figure to yourself two long chains 
of mountains, running in a parallel direction from 
north to south, without breaks and without undula- 
tions. The eastern or Arabian chain, isthe highest; 
and when seen at the distance of eight or ten leagues, 
you will take it to be a prodigious perpendicular wall, 
resembling Mount Jura in its form and azure colour. 
Not one summit, not the smallest peak, can be dis- 
tinguished; you merely perceive slight inflections 
here and there, ‘‘as if the hand of the painter, who 
drew this horizontal line along the sky, had trembled 
in some places.” 

‘*The mountains of Judea form the range on which 
the observer stands as he looks down on the Lake 
Asphaltites, Less lofty, and more unequal than the 
eastern chain, it differs from the other in its nature 
also, exhibiting heaps of chalk and sand, whose form, 
it is said, bears some resemblance to piles of arms, 
waving standards, or the tents of a camp pitched on 
the borders ofa plain. The Arabian side, on the con- 
trary, presents nothing but black precipitous rocks, 
which throw their lengthened shadow over the waters 
of the Dead Sea. The émallest bird of heaven would 
not find among these crags a single blade of grass for 
its sustenance; every thing announces the country of a 
reprobate people, and well fitted to perpetrate the 
punishment denounced against Ammon and Moab. 

‘*The valley confined by these two chains of moun- 
tains displdy a soil resembling the bottom of a sea 
which has long retired from its bed, a beach covered 
with salt, dry mud, and moying sands, furrowed, as 
it were, by the waves. Here and there stunted 
shrubs vegetate with difficulty upon this inanimate 
tract: their leaves are covered with salt, and their 
bark has a smoky smell and taste. Instead of vil- 
lages you perceive the ruing of afew towers. In the 
middle of this valley flows a discoloured river, which 
reluctantly throws itself into the pestilential lake by 
whieh itisengulphed. Its course amid the sands can 
be distinguished only by the willows and the reeds 
that border it; among which the Arab lies in ambush 
to attack the traveller and to murder the pilgrim. 

‘*M. Chateaubriand remarks, that when you travel 
in Judea, the heart is at first filled with profound 
melancholy. But when, passing from solitude to 
solitude, boundless space opens before you, this feel- 
ing wears off by degrees, and you experience a secret 
awe, which, so far trom depressing the soul, imparts 
life and elevates the genius. Extraordinary appear- 
ances every where proclaim a land teeming with 
miracles. The burning sun, the towering eagle, the 
barren figtree, all.the poetry, all the pictures of 
Scripture are here. Every name commemorates a 
mystery,—every grotto announces a prediction,— 
every hill re-echoes the accents of a prophet. God 
himself has spoken in these regions, dried up rivers, 
rent the rocks, and opened the grave. ‘*The desert 
still appears mute with terror; and you would ima- 
gine that it had never presumed to interrupt the si- 
lence since it heard the awful veice of the Eternal.” 

‘‘The celebrated lake which cccupies the site of 
Sodom and Gomorrah is called in Scripture the Dead 
Sea. Among the Greeks and Latins it is known by 
the name of Asphaltites; the Arabs denote it Babar 
Loth, or Sea of Lot. M. de Chateaubriand does not 
agree with those who conclude it to be the crater of 
a voleano; for having seen Vesuvius, Solfacara, the 
Peak of the Azores, and the extinguished volcanoes 
of Auvergne, he remarked in all of them the same 
characters; that is to say, mountains excavated in the 
form of a tunnel, lava, and ashes, which exhibited 
incontestable proof of the agency of fire. ‘The Salt 
Sea, on the contrary, isa lake of great length, eurved 
like a bow, placed between two ranges of mountains, 
which have no mutual coherence of form, no similar- 
ity of composition. ‘They do not meet at the two 
extremities of the lake; but while the one cohtinues 
to bound the Valley of Jordan, and torun northward 
as far as Viberias, the other stretches away to the 
south till it loses itself in the sandsof Yemen. ‘There 
are, itis true, hot springs, quantities of bitumen, 
sulphur, and asphaltos; but these of themselves are 
not sufficient to attest the previous existence of a vol- 
cano. With respect indeed to the engulphed cities, 
if we adopt the idea of Michaelis and of Busching, 
physics may be admitted to explain the catastrophe 
withoutoffence to religion. According to their views, 
Sodom was built upon a mine of Bitumen,—a fact 
which is ascertained by the testimony of Moses and 
Josephus, who speak of wells of naptha in the valley 
of Siddim. Lightning kindled the combustible mass, 
andthe guilty cities sank in the subterraneous confla- 
Malte Brun ingeniously suggests that So- 
dom and Gomorrah themselves may have been built 
of bituminous stones, and thus have been set in flames 
by the fire from heaven. : 

‘* According to Strabo, there were thirteen towns 
swallowed up in the Lake Asphaltites; Stephen of 
Byzantium reckons eight; the book of Genesis, while 
it names five as situated in the Vale of Siddim, relates 
the destruction of two only; four are mentioned in 
Deuteronomy, and five are noticed by the author of 
Ecclesiastes. 

‘‘ The marvellous properties usually assigned to 


the Dead Sea by the earlier travellers have vanished 


upon a more rigid investigation. It is not known 


"that bodies sink, or float upon it,in proportion totheir 
the water is 


specifie gravity: and that, althoug 
dense as to be favourable to swimmers, no security 
is to be found against the common accident of drown- 


ing. Josephus, indeed, asserts that Vespasian, in or~ — 
der to ascertain the fact now mentioned, commanded ° 


a number of his slaves to be bound hand and foot 
and thrown into the deepest part of the lake; ‘and 


that so far from any of them sinking, they all main- ~ 
tained their places on the surface until it pleased the © 


emperor to have them takenout. But this anecdote, 
althou 
justify ail the inferences which have been drawn from’ 
it. ** Being willing to make an experiment,” says 
Maundrell, ‘‘ I went into it, and found that it bore 
up my body in swimming, with an uncommon force; 
but as for that relation of somé authors, that men 
wading into it were buoyed up to the top as soon they 


got as deep as the middle, I found it, upon trial, not 
true,’ 


ANECDOTES OF BIRDS.—By Mrs. S. C. Harz. 
. “Thad once a favourite black hen—‘a great beauty,’ 
she was called by every one, and so I thought her; 
her feathers were so jetty, and her topping so white 
and full! She knew my voice as wal as any dog, 
and used to run cackling and bustling to my hand 


to receive the crumbs that I never failed to collect 
from the breakfast-table for *‘Yarico’—so she was cal- 


led. Yarico, when about a year old, brought forth ' 


a respectable family of chickens—little, cowering, 
timid things at first, but in due time they became 
fine chubby ones; and old Nora, the hen-wife, said, 
‘If I could only keep Yarico out of the copse, it 


would do; but the ig is full of weazels, and, lam ° 


sure’of foxes also. I-have driven her back twenty 
times; but she watches till some one goes out of the 


gate, and then she’s off again: it’s always the way 


with young hens, miss—they think they know bet- 
ter than their keepers; and nothing cures them but 
losing a brood or two of chickens.’ I have often 


thought since, that young people, as well as young © 


hens, buy their experience equally dear. One morn- 
ing I went with my crumbsto seek out my favourite 
in the poultry yard; plenty of hens were there, but no 
Yarico! The gate was open, and, asI concluded 
she had sought the forbidden copse, I proceeded there 
accompanied by the yard-mastiff,a noble fellow,steady 
and et as a jud At the end of a ragged 
lane, flanked on one side by a quick-set hedge, on 
the other by a wild common, what was called the 
copse commenced; but before I arrived near the spot 
I heard a loud and tremendous cackling, and met two 
young long legged pullets running with both wings 
and feet towards home. Jock pricked uphis sharp 
ears, and would have set off at full.gallop to the 
copse, but I restrained him, hastening onward, how- 
ever, at the top of my speed, thinking that I had as 
good a right to see what was the matter as Jock.— 
Poor Yarico! An impertinent fox-cub had attempt- 
ed to carry off one of her children; but she had man- 
aged to get them behind her in the hedge, and ven- 
turing boldly forth, had placed herself in front, and 
20sitively kept the impudent animal at bay; his desire 
and Jock soon made him feel the superiority of an 
English mastiff over a eub-fox. 
“The most interesting portion of my tale is to come. 
Yarico not only never afterwards ventured to the 
copse, but formed a strong friendship for the dog, who 
preserved her family. henever he appeared in the 
yard, she would run to meet him, prating and cluck- 
ing all the time, and impeding his progress by walk- 
ing between his legs, to his no small annoyance. If 
any other dog entered the yard, she would fly at him 
most furiously, thinking, perhaps, that he would in- 
jure her chickens; but she evidently considered Jock 
her especial protector, and treated him accordingly. 
It was very drol! to see the peculiar look with which 
he regarded his feathered friend; not exactly know- 
ing what to make of her civilities, and doubting how 
they should be received. When her family were 
educated and able to do without her care, she was a 
frequent visiter at Jock’s kennel, and would, if per- 
mitted, roost there at night, instead of returning 
with the rest of the poultry to the hen-house. Yarico 
certainly was a most grateful and interesting bird. 

** One could almost believe the parrot had intel- 
lect, when he keeps up a coriversation so spiritedly; 
and it certainly is singular to observe how accurate 
a well-trained bird will apply his knowledge. A 
friend of mine knew one that had been taught manny 
sentences; thus—‘ Sally, Poll wants her breakfast!’ 
‘Sally, Poll wants her tea!’ but she never mistook 


the one for the other; breakfast was invarial!y de- 


manded in the morning, and tea in the afternoon; and 
she always hailed her master, but no one»else, by 
‘How do you do, Mr. A?’ She was a most amusing 
bird, and could whistle dogs, which she had great 
pleasure in doing. She would drop bread out of her 
cage as she hung at the street door, and whistle a 
number about her, and then, just as they were going 
to possess themselves of her bounty, utter.a shril 

seream of—‘ Get out, dogs!’ with such vehemente 
and authority, as dispersed the assembled omer 
without a morsel, to her infinite delight. FE have 
heard of another parrot too, that was caught up by 
an eagle. The parrot in its ignorance was quite 
amused at such a unique mode of conveyance, and 
seeing,the old gardener, who had lost most of his hair, 
at work, exclaimed, ‘ Bald-pate, I ride—I ride!’*— 
¢ Yes,’ replied the old man, slowly raising himself; 


| yes, yes, and you'll pay for it,” “The story goes on 


gh perfectly consistent with truth, does not ° 


or plunder had prevented his noticing our approach, — 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. | 
further to say, that the gardener, no way offended by , had seets in the House of Lauds. What a man that | rend prelates have in their gift 61 preferments—16 , “Tell this in some more courtly scene, 


the bird’s uncourteous mode of address, followed the 
eagle to the next field, where he alighted with his 

, and there actually rescued the parrot just as 
the eagle began to strip him of his feathers; by which 
time, we may presume, the saacy bird had learned 
that it was not the pleasantest thing in the world to 
ride with an eagle. The raven, too, is a bird of hu- 
mour and sagacity. There was one kept a few years 

at Newhaven—an inn on the road between Bux- 
ton and Ashbourn. This bird had been taught to call 
the poultry when they were fed, and could do it very 


& well, too. One day, the table was being set for the 


% 


eoach passengers’ dinner; the cloth was laid, with 
the knives and forks, spoons, mats, and bread, and 
in that state it was left for some time, the room door 
being shut, but the window open. The raven had 
watched the operation very quietly, and, we may 
suppose, felt a strong ambition to do the like. When 
the coach was about arriving, the dinner was carried 
in, behold, the whole paraphernalia of the dinner- 
table had vanished! It was a moment of consterna- 
tion—silver spoons, knives, forks, all gone! But 
what was the surprise and amusement to see, 
through the open window, upon a heap of rubbish 
in the yard, the whole array were care ully set out, 
and the raven performing the honours of the table to 
a numerous company of poultry, which he had sum- 
moned about him, and was very consequentially re- 

ling with bread. There is a story, and which I 
Ratieve isfact, of two boys going to a jackdaw’s nest 
from.a hole under the belfry window in the tower of 
All Saints’ Church, Derby. As it was impossible to 
reach it standing within the building, and equally 


. © Gmpossible to ascend to that height from without, they 


resolved to put a plank through the window; and 


“» while the heavier boy secured its balance by sitting 


~on the end within, the lighter boy was to fix himself 


on the opposite end, and from that perilous situation |. 


reach the object of their desire. 
” ** So far the shows answered. The little fellow 
took the nest, and, finding in it five fledged young 
birds, announced the news to his companion. ‘Five, 
are there’ replied he; ‘then I’ll have three.’ ‘Nay,’ 
éxclaimed the other indignantly, ‘I run all the dan- 
ger, and I’ll have the three.’ *You shall not,’ still 
maintained the boy in the inside: ‘you shall not. 
Promise me three, or [ll drop you!’ ‘Drop me, if 
you please,’ replied the little hero; ‘but I'll promise 
you no more than two;’ apon which his companion 
slipped off the plank. Up tilted the end, and down 
went the boy, upwards of a hundred feet, to the 
greeny. The little fellow, at the moment of his 
all, was holding his prize by their Jegs, three in one 
hand, and two in the other; and they, finding them- 
selves descending, fluttered out their pinions instinc- 
tively. The boy, too, had on a stout carter’s frock, 
secured round the neck, which, filling with air from 
beneath, buoyed him up like a balloon, and he de- 
scended smoothly to the ground; when, looking up, 
he exclaimed to his companion, ‘Now you shall have 
none!’ and ran away, sound in every limb, to the as- 
tonishment of the inhabitants, who, with inconceiva- 
ble horror, had witnessed his descent. 
‘How wonderful is that instinct by which the bird 
of passage performs its anoual migration! Buthow 
still more wonderful is it when the bird, after its 
voyage of thousands of miles has been performed and 
new lands visited, returns to the precise window or 
eaves where the summer before it first enjoyed exis- 
tence! And yet such is unquestionably the fact. 
Four brothers had watched with indignation the felo- 
nious attempts of the sparrow to possess himself of 
the nest of the house-martin, in which lay its young 
brood of four uifledged birds, The little fellows 
eonsidered themselves as champions for the bird who 
had come over land and sea,and chosen its shelter | 
under their mother’s roof. They therefore mar- 
shalled themselves with blow-guns, to execute sum- 
mary vengeance; but their well-meant endeavours 
brought destruction upon the mud-bailt domicile they 
wished to defend. Their artillery loosened the 
foundations, and down it came, precipitating its four 
little inmates to the ground. The mother of the 
children, good Samaritan-like, replaced the litile 
outeasts in their nest, and set it in the open window 
of an unoccupied chamber. The parent-birds, after 


the first terror was over, did not appear disconcerted } 


by the change of situation, but hourly fed their young 
as usual, and testified by their unwearied twitter of 
leasure, the satisfaction and confidence they felt, 
There the young birds were duly fledged, and from 
that window began their flight, and entered upon life 
for themselves. The next spring, with the re-ap- 
- pearance of the martins; came four, who familiarly 
ew into the chamber, visited all the walls, and ex- 
pressed their recognition by the most clamorous 
twitterings of joy. tThey were, without question, the 
very birds that had been bred there the preceding 
year,” —Juvenile Forget Me Not. 


LETTER FROM MRS. RAMSBOTTOM. 
Clappem Kommon, Hoct. 14. 


Dear Burr—What will you Aunty-reformers say 
now. The parlyment is to be berogued, and your 
hopes are all blyted—now my ex ectorations are an- 
swered—this is a nice two do—Fuimgr, who ison 

our side, sings what he calls his High Ho Pea hens, 
Bat 1 cant agree with him beeause Mr. Ram wasa 
wriggler radical, and so am I, because I do dot know 
no better, and theerfor I redes the Tims, and am 

uite agreeable to the pinions of the Head-eater of 
that paper. | 


I have bin to hear the debretts of the peerage—we 


Harry Broom is—what a spich he made, and how 
thrusty he got—I asked what it was he was drinking, 
and they told me a Bishop—he seemed as if he could 
have swallowed the see. He had the tumblers hin, 
ot and ot, like the stakes at his Club—but when he 
went down upon his Marybones, I was quite resolved 
into tiers, for feer he never cud git up agin. 

Lord Grey isa fine cretur, but very grey indeed; 
I remember him as Lord How-weak many ears ago. 
I saw Lord Monster too, and the Kernel which has 
the Kopper minds, who is called Lord Dinnerpett, 
because of his feedin a great Duck at his house in 
Whales. 

1 had a not from Lord Pummicestons, to tell me 
he was not gone to resin—he poots hup with a great 
deal from Lord Grey and Broom, and even trom 
Lord Drum, when he is well enough to go to the 
Cabinet—that was a purty serap he got into about 
NINN¥VEAL, the Ditchman; and now I heer he is 
another to do about the Emperor of the Brass heels 
—Lewer F.1r does not like given up the Portingal 
ships, and as we does every thing TaLLyrone thing 
thinks right, why we must not grumble—this is 
PUMMICESTONE’S noose to me. If the King of Spain 
helps Don M‘Gixt they say he will suckseed in 
keeping his hune—the Spanish is all he wants to put 
him to rites. .As for Rooshy and Prooshy, P. says 
he can’t say much about them, only I see that Lzay- 
ING has not lett, and that Bowtow is halso here— 
but else foraying affairs seems below pa. 

The Bishop of Luxpun did not vote agin the Bile 
—I herd why—his first start in life was hoeing toa 
translation—he wants to try another—this is Greek 
to me, Mr. B. 

I think the people are just showing their sprit— 
Honly think the Lord Lunnunderry pooling out a 
ong and fritening such a mauny men as he did. 

“hey are rong to set phire to houses, and as for the 
Hayfair at Knottingham Castle, it was absird hin 
the hextream, for to my mind the surest way of rais- 
ing the New Cast zs, is burning down the old ones. 
Our friend P. applied to me to see and ask Fur- 
MER to be made a pier this time; and Lavy would 
like to be a Vicecountess she says—a Barrencss she 
would not lisson to; but I did not like to say any- 
thing to F. because lord P. said ‘* He was wanted to 
carry the Bill through the House of Lords:”—these 
are P.’s hone words out of his leather to me, and 1 
do think Fotmer was born and bred to better things 
than to do porter’s work at is time of life—Hif 
they wants ‘‘ the Bill carried through the House,” 
why dont they imploy survants of their hone, with- 
out trying to disgrace onest people witch is as good 
as themselves. 

Pray what do they mean by sayin ** whipster of a 
fraction,” whenever they talk of Lord Joan nusTLe? 
I think it is in allusion to some of his impotence in 
the Ouse of Kommons. FuLMeER says that his Lud- 
ship can’t bear ironing—he sims to me have been 
mangled last Wednesday—however, I’m all for Re- 
farm, and Lord Gray, and Universal Suffering, and 
Vote by Ballad. And now the Bill has been reject- 
ed, Lam ready tor another hole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill—and you mark my words Mr. B. you will 
be hobliged to pool in your orns after you have dun. 

The Kine must be a good deal wurried, wot with 
wun thingandhanuther. If I washe I never would 
let Ministers hoverrule me—I would have my own 
whey, and hif I could not master them pieceably, I 
wood do as FULMER says, *‘ cut the Jordan knot at 
once, and resolve the Parlyment.” 

Say somethink in your pepper, that may show me 
you have got this. Yours, still in french ship, 

D. L. RAMSBOTTOM. 

P. S. I forgot to tell you my fourth gull, Anpis- 
HEAD, is going to be married next week to Doctor 
Pittycopspy, of Peckham. 

Bright thoughts, like brilliant jewels, lose none of 
their lustre, either when borrowed or stolen. ‘The 
original proprietor is always proud to see them covet- 
ed, but better pleased to see them credited. Like 
the parentless offspring of love, some of the finest 
works in the world are anonymous. ‘The stealth of 
love gave Greece ber Hercules,’ and the stealth of 
authorship gave England her Junius! Ke 

Wise counsel.—lt may seem a paradox—but the 
imprudent are always the best counsellors, though in 
a multitude of them there is not always safety. 
are beacons, rather than charts; their wisdom is pur- 
chased from sad experience—there can be no mistake 
about it—you may rely on it. When aman has had 
lawsuits—met in duels—lost limbs in batth—been 
blown up by chemical experiments—thrawn into 
prison, or out of the window—is mounting the gal- 
lows, or Jaying his head upon the block—the de’tl is 
in it, if he cannot give sound advice—wholesome | 
warning, and wise counsel! 

Dreams.—Why should we so much despise 
dreams? because they are extravagant? The ex- 
travagance of waking visions far outstrip all the ab- 
surdity of sleeping fancies—dreams are realities to 
them; and they are less to be regarded than any thing 
on earth, except friendly advice—when friends have 
nothing but advice to give! Behe, 

A bill has passed the Legislature of Kentucky, to 
reduce the salaries of the judges of the Supreme 
Court to $1000, and those of the Circuit Court to 
$750. The object of this bill, according to the Lou- 
isiana Advertiser, is to legislate the judges out of 
office, to save the delay, expense, and hazard of im- 
peachment. 

Church and State—The Bishops who voted against 
reform are not much to blame. Sixteen of these reve- 


They | 


a 


bishoprics—1 chancellorship—3 archdeacons—2 ca- 
thedral treasurerships—8 cathedral prebends—21 
rectories and 2 vicarages. ‘Trifles, but too important 
to be blown away by the breathof reform, 


tad; 
“eo” 


TRY. 
From the Connecticut Mirror. 


STANZAS. 


‘ One dieth in his full strength, yoo einem at ease and 
quiet—bis breasts are full of milk, and his bones are moist- 


ened with marrow. Another dieth in the bitterness of 


his spirit, and never eateth with pleasure. They shail all 
lie down alike in the dust, and the worms shall cover 
them’ Jos. 


Look through the uncertain world, 
Where perils, like to shadows, haunt us round; 
And Sorrow’s wing unfurled, 
Shuts the gay sunlight from the devious ground, 
Where shares and pitfalls lie, and ’wildering paths abound. 


Or mark the o’erbending sky 
When day beams tremble in their glory there, 
Shed from the fount on high— 
And early birds upon the scented air 
Blend their rich hymns of joy, and plumes of beauty wear. 


Lo! on that radiant scene rs 
A change of darkness and of night hath come : 
And for the glittering sheen 
Of the uncolumned sky, the tempest's gloom 
pha rns the lightnings play and the deep thunders 
m 


_ And on the quiet Earth, 
*Midst the recesses of the forest shades, 
Where, in their restless mirth, 
The timid deer rush through their green arcades, 
Andflee, with fearful step, along the distant glades, 


There lurks the hideous brood 
That, in the twilight, strike the traveller down ; 
Hard by the o’ershadowing wood 
That echoes, vainly, to his fainting groan, 
As on the earth he sinks—unsepulchred—unknown. 


And o’er the city’s throng, 


| Life’s countless perils, like a cloud, are cast; 


And its dim ways among 
The Pestilence steals forth upon the blast, 
And Fever, armed by Death, stalks through the gloomy 
waste. ‘ 


Then, by the sudden Dead, 
Sad Love uplifts the melancholy wail, 
And the white shroud is spread 
O’er the dim brow and rose-leaf lip made Pale, 
And the funeral pall is stirred by inidnight’s gale! 


Oh! if amidst the pain— 
The perils and the wounds, on earth that dwell, 
Faith's cheering hope remain— 
Though the torn heart, and thorn-pierced bosom swell, 
The balm of Gilead heals and makes the spirit well! 


Philadelphia, Nov. 22, 1831. Cc. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC.—sy 


‘Thou'rt false to me—thou’rt false to me, 
' And pride should teach me to forget ; 
But still my heart beats warm for thee— 
I love thee yet, I love thee yet! 
I thought to still 
Each burning thrill, 
I thought to drown each fond regret; 
But ah! my soul 
Forbids contrel— 
I love thee yet, 1 love thee yet! 


Still ‘midst the gay I'm seen, I’m heard— 
My mother joys to hear me sing; - 
Nor dreams that, like the wounded bird, 
] bear the shaft beneath the wing! 
But in ny bower, 
At twilight hour, 
TI mourn o’er hopes for ever set: 
And tears might tell . 
How much too well 
I love thee yet, J love thee yet! 


BIRTH OF THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 
By 8. T. Coleridge, Esq. 

The Shepherds went their hasty way, 

And found the lowly stable-shed, 
Where the virgin mother lay: 

And now they check thei: eager tread; 
For.to the babe that at her bosom clung, 
A mother’s song the virgin mother sung. 


They told her how a glorious light, 
' ‘Streaming from a heavenly throng, 
Around them s! one, suspending night! 
While swee.-r than a mother’s song, | 
Blest angels heralded the Saviour’s birth, 
Glory to God on high! and peace on earth. 


She listened to the tale divine, 
And closer still the babe she pressed ; — 
And while she cried, the babe is mine! 
The milk rushed faster to her breast: 
Joy rose within her like a summer’s morn ; 
Peace, peace cn earth! the Prince of Peace is born. . 


Thou mother of the Prince of Peace, 
Poor, simple, and of low estate ! 
That strife should vanish, battle cease, 
O why should this thy soulelate? 
Sweet music's loudest note, the. poet's story,— 
Didst thou ne’er love to hear of fame and glory? 


And is not war a youthful king ? 
A stately hero clad in mail ? ; 
_ Beneath his footsteps laurels spring; __ 
Him earth’s majestic monarchs hail 
Their friend, their playmate! and his bold bright eye 
Compels the maiden’s love-confessing sigh. 


To maids and youths in robes of state! 
{ am a woman poor and mean, 

And therefore is my soul elate. 
War ie a ruffian, all with guilt defiled, 
That from the aged father tears his child! 


‘‘ A murderous fiend, by fiends adored, 
She kills the sire, ted starves the son; 
The husband kills, and from her hoard 
Steals all his widow’s toil had won; 
Plunders God’s world of beauty ; rends away 
All safety from the night, all comfort from the day. 


“Then wisely is my soul elate, 
That strife shouid vanish, battle cease : 
I’m poor and of a low estate, 
The mother of the Prince of Peace. 
Joy rises in me, like a summer's morn : 
Peace, peace on earth! the Prince of Peace is born !’’ 


MARRIED, 

Ou the 28th August, in Liverpooi, GEO. THOMSON, Jr. 
of this city, to Miss ELIZABETH, daughter of David 
M‘Cracken, 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Bedell, GEORGE 
B. HALL, to MARY NEWTON, daughter of the late 
Crooke Stevenson, Esq. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Right Rev. Bishop White, 
Major JOHN ERVING, U.S. Army, to EMLLY SOPHIA, 
daughter of the late Thomas Langdon Elwyn, Esq. of New 
Hawpshire. 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chandler, Mr. THOS. 
MULLEN, to Miss ANN CATHARINE GILLINGHAM, 
both of Roxbury township. 

At Indiana, on the 23d ult. by the Rev. David Blair, 
SYLVESTER WELSH, Esq. of Ebensburgh, Principal En- 
gitieer of the Western Division of the Pennsylvania Ca- 
nal and Rail Way, to MissSARAHG. STANARD, daugh- 
ter of Daniel Stanard, Esq. of the former place. 

At Cincianati, Ohio, on Tuesday, 29th uit. by the Rev. 
Mr. Mahan, Rev. SAMUEL D. BLYTHE, of Hillsborough, 
Ohio, to MARY ANN THOMPSON, of Philadelphia. 

At Friends’ Meeting, Chesterfield, N. J. on Fifth-day the 
10th ult., CALEB 8. FOLWELL, of this city,  CARO- 
LINE, daughter of Samuel Bunting, of the former place. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
GEORGE T. HUSTON, w ELIZABETH, eldest daughter 
of John M. Burns. 

On Thursday evening, 8th inst. by the Rev. J. C. Sears, 
Mr. JOHN G. ALBURGER, of Spring Garden, to. Miss 
CATHERINE HALZEL, of the Northern Liberties. 

On Wednesday evening, 7th inst. by the Rev. G 

. a Morehouse, Lieut. JOHN E. BISPHAM, of the U.3. 
Navy, to Miss SALLY ANN, daughter of Dr. Benjamin 8. 
Budd, of Mount Holly, N. J. 
At Cantonment Leavenworth, Missouri, on the 14th of 
Nov. at the residence of Major Dougherty, Capt. WM. N. 
WICKLIFFE, of the U. 8. Army, to ANN, youngest 
daughter of the late Joseph Hertzog, Esq. of this city. 

In Mount Pleasant township, Wayne county, on the 
3d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Richardson, JOHN D. TA YLOR, 
Esq. Attorney at Law, to Miss MARGARET H. youngess 
daughter of Mr. Silas Freeman, both of that place. 


DIED; 


On Wednesday evening, 7th inst, Miss ELIZABETH 
BLAIR, aged 42 vears. 


On Wednesday morning, 7thinst.in the 70th year of her 


_j|age, Mrs. LYDIA DAVIDSON, widow of Wm. Davidson. 


On Tuesday afternoon, after a short iliness, HARRIET 

a E, daughter of Mr. John Holmes, in the 14th year 

of her age. 

On Tuesday afternoon, 6th inst. of inflammation of the 

brian, Mrs. NANCY, wife of Wm. F. Geddes, publisher 

of the Philadelphian, and daughter of the late Henry 

M‘Cormick, of Dauphin county, Pa. in the 28th year of 
er age. 

? On Wednesday evening, Major JOSEPH PARKER, of 

the Revolutionary army, in the 86th year of his age. 

_ On Wednesday evening, FREDERICK FOERING, in 

the Stth year of his age. 


his age, Mr. THOS. JONES. 


On Wednesday, of apoplexy, Mr. JNO. LAHOUSSAYE, 
aged 65 years. 


On the 8th inst, in the 47th year of her age, JANETT 
MATCHIN. 

On Fourth-day morning, RICH. SATTERTHWAITE, 
in the 2ist year of bis age. 


On the 7th instant, ANN ELIZA, infant daughter ef 
Wim. Webb. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
By Jesper Harding, 744 South Second Street and 36 
Carter’s Alley, 


The Protestant Episcopalian 
AND CHURCH REGISTER. 

Devoted to the Interests of Religion in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Chureh. Edited by an Association 
ot Clergymen. 
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The Cross to be Preached in the Church— Ecclesiastical Ob- 
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PHIA ALBUM aND Laniss’ Literary Port Fo- 
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